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P R E F A C E. 


2 E AT Ornament of the Ac- 

compliſbed Gentleman, is his perfect 
Knowledge of Things, and deep Inſpection 
into the principal Characters of Men. 
He that aims at this Knowledge, ſays the 
learned Gracian, muſt make a Collection 
of all good Thoughts in Books ; of Apoph- 
thegms, or heroical Expreſſions, wife Mens 
Avioms, and Obſervations, &c. Now, 
the laying together theſe neceſſary Ma- 
terials, as a Foundation, is the Work of 
the following Sheets ; but the Superſtruc- 
ture muſt be the Reader's Part, and can 
only be perfefted by himſelf ; that Io, oy 
Application and Practice. 


A 3 Pre- 


vi * 


Precepts, when contracted into Senten- 
ces; ride the Aﬀections, and are more 
eaſily retained : And a few uſeful ones at 
hand (according to Seneca) do more to- 
wards.a happy Life, than whole Volumes 
of Cautions, that we know not where to 


12 


Of the 2 ariety of Books of this Nature, 
that are publ. iſhed, few anſwer the Defign,. - 
and moſt of them are filled with low and 
| trivial Matter, that affords little Inſtruc- 
tion ar Improvement ; yet,. as * good 
T; hings are interſperſed among them, thoſe 
1 haye here tranſplanted; and acknowledge 
theſe Papers to be / far enriched by them « 
But the major Part is extracted from the 
Writings of the moſt eminent Philoſo- 
phers, Divines, and Moraliſts, and other 
approved Au thors, that have written in 
the ſententious Way. 


PR 


211 2 My 


PREFACE im 


My Bax has been to follo 10 Na- 
tare, and keep cloſe to Truth. What 
ſeemed to be abſtruſe, is made clear; and 
what prolix, contracted in as few Words 
as poſſible, not to hſe their Strength and 
Beauty. It cannot be expected, that every 
Sentence ſhould have the Authority of a 
Maxim: Stars differ in Brightneſs ;* yet 


thoſe that ſhine the — may bave * 
Influences. 


It was neither prafticable, nor 4 T 
think it neceſſary, to clog every Line, or 
Sentence, with Citation; for what is good, 
will ſtand ſo, without any great Name to 
ſupport it: But as ſome are curius of 
knowing who ſpeaks, as well as what is 


 faid, I have to ſeveral Paſſages mentioned 
from whence they were taken. . 


The Whole is a Picture of Human 
Lite, Wberein the Paſſions, Follies, and 


Foibles | 


vii RE FAC E. 


Foibles of Mankind are delineated, and 

expreſſed i in their proper Colours: Virtue 
it ſet forth in the moſt amiable Ligbt, 
and Vice expoſed in its natural Defor- 
my. 


A Compendium of Moral Inſtitutes 
and Counſels, drawn from the beſt Wri- 
ters, will be always entertaining to in- 
genious Minds. And, to make TOP 
rhe more agreeable, the greateſt Part is 
digeſted under proper Heads ; the reſt are 
amſcellaneous : Every Page containing 
fuch Variety of uſeful Reflections, as to 

yu at once both Profit and Ow | 
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Of EDUCATION, Gznws; Parcrr, 
and EXAMPLE. 


HE great Buſineſs of a Man is to 


improve his Mind and govern his 
Manners. * M. Aurel. 


The Educator's Care, above. all Things 


ſhould be, firſt, to lay in his Charge the 
Foundation of Religion and Virtue. 


What Sculpture is to a Block of Marble, 
Education is to a human Soul. The Phi- 
loſopher, the Saint, and the Hero, the wiſe, 
the good, or the great Man, very often lie 
hid and concealed in a Plebeian, x4 Why 
proper Education might have difinter ed, 
and have brought to Light. Spec. 


If we enquire after the Cauſe, that Me en 
grow every Day more looſe in their Prin- 


B ciples, 
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2 Of EpvcarTion, Genivs, 


ciples, and vicious in their Practices, it 
Teerns to be, that, in the Places of Education 
of Perſons of all Ranks, there is no Book 
taught that has any Relation to the Sacred 
Writings. 


Parents are mas more careful to 
beftow Wit on their Children, than Virtue; 
the Art of ſpeaking well rather than doing 
welt: Bur their Manners — to be the 
great Concern. 


It ought always to be ſteadily inculcated, 
that Virtue is the higheſt Proof of Under- 
ſtanding, and the only ſolid Baſis of Greatneſs , 
and that Vice is the natural Conſequence of 
narrow Thoughts; that it begins in Miſtake, 
and ends in Ignominy. Dr. abnſon. 


That Man muſt have a ſtrange Value for 
Words, when he can think it worth while 
to hazard the Innocence and Virtue of his 
Son, for a little Greek and Latin; whilſt he 
ſhould be laying the folid Foundations 7 
Knowledge in his Mind, and furniſhing it 
with juſt Rules to direct his future Frogrel 
in Life. Locke. 


The Subject of Duties is the moſt uſeful 
Part of all Philosophy. Cicero. 


To be prudent, honeſt, and good, are 
infinitely higher Accompliſhments, than the 
being 


Preczer, and ExAMPts. 3 


being nice, florid, learned, or all that which 
the World calls great Scholars, and fine 
Gentlemen. Charron. 


An induſtrious and virtuous Education of 
Children is a better Inheritance for them, 
than a great Eſtate. To what Purpole is it, 
ſaid Crates, to heap up great Eſtates, and 
have no Concern what Manner of Heirs you 
leave them to? 


A falſe Step in the Inſtitution is as much, 
many times, as Soul, Body, and Eftate, are 
worth. " al 


Aeſclaus, being aſked, What he thought 
moſt proper tor Boys to learn ; anſwered, 


What they ought to do when they come to 
be Men. 


Philoſophy (ſays Seneca) is turned to 
Philology, and through the Fault of both 
Maſters and Scholars: They teach to diſpute, 
not to live; and theſe come to them to mend 
their Wits, not their Manners. 


There is in ſome Tempers ſuch a natural 
Barrenneſs, that, like the Sands of Arabia, 
they are never to be cultivated or improved. 
And ſome will never learn, any Thing be- 
cauſe they underſtand every Thing too toon, - 


There is no ſuch Fop as my young Maſter, 
who is a Fool of his Lady Mother's making: 


= BH She 
Be 


4 Of EpvcaTion, GENIUS, 


| She blows him up into a Conceit of himſelf, 
| | and there he ſtops, without ever advancing 
8 one Step further: She makes a Man of him 

4 at Sixteen, and a Boy all the Days of his 
14 Life after. Spec. $ 


j 
; 
11 | 
| 


ill Many of our young Gentlemen, who are 
| | | ſent abroad, bring home, inſtead of folid 
1 Virtue, F ormalities, Faſhions, Grimaces, 
3 and at beſt a Volubility of talking Nonſenſe: 
Yet ſome perhaps think them well educated; 
and that foreign Vanity 1s preterable to home 
Diſcretion. - 


Fit The Proverb ſays, The Spirit of a ; fitting 
| Mon is moſt prudent; Thoſe who are natu- 
8 rally deſtitute of Judgment and Prudence, 
| | become greater Fools by their 7. ravelling , \ it 

g | being impoſuble for him, who is a Fool in 
tt | his own Country, to become wiſe by running 
=} up and down. Which made Socrates lay, He 
muſt change his Spirit, and not his IN 
to become wile. 1103-300 


Zeno, heating a young Man ſpeak too 

frcely, told him, For this Reaſon we have 

, two. Ears, and but one 1 ongue; that we 
ſhould hear much and ſpeak little. 


| ' NXenophon commended the Per/ians for the 
| prudent Education of their Children, who 
would not permit them to effeminate their 
Minds with amorous Stories, and idle Ro- 
| mances, 
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PRECEPT and EXAMPLE. ' 5 


mances, being ſufficiently convinced of the 
Danger of adding Nana to the Bias of 
corrupt Nature. 


Emulation is a great Incitement to 


Induſtry. Qyintilian, among his excellent 


Rules for inſtructing of Y outh, ſpeaks to this 
Purpoſe : Give mea Child that is ſenſible of 
Praiſe, and touched with Glory, and that 
will cry at the Shame of being outdone; and 
I will keep him to his Buſineſs by Emulation: 
Reproof will afAi&t, and Honour will en- 
courage him, and 1 ſhall not fear to cure him 
of his Idleneſs. | | 301 A 


The magiſterial Severity of ſome Peda- 
gogues frights more Learning out of Chil- 
dren, than ever they can whip into them. 


None can be eminent without Application 
and Genius, Ariſtotle ſays, That to become 
an able Man in any Profeſſion whatſoever," 
three Things are neceſſary, which are Na- 
ture, Study, and Prackice. a : 


A Man of Ingenuity may go a great 
Way in the Field of Learning, by himſelf.. 
Heraclitus, a Philoſopher of Epheſus, had no- 
Maſter or Tutor ; but attained to incl 
Knowledge by his own private Study and 
Diligence. Though this can be no Rule, 


it is an Example to thoſe who have not the 


Advantage of a Guide. 2 
"8 3 Beg 


6 Of Evvcartton, Grnivs, 


Phocylides, the Greek Poet, likened Educa · 
tion to a Sickle and a Hand, for this Reaſon; 
if there was any Vice in the Soul, it would 
. weed it out; and, if there was no Virtue as 
yet in the Soul, it would plant ſome in. 


The Memory of the Ancients is hardly 
in any Thing more to be celebrated, than in 
their ſtrict and uſeful Inſtitution of Yauth ; 
By Labour they prevented Luxury in their 
young People, till Wiſdom and Philoſophy 
had taught them to reſiſt and deſpiſe it. 


The Bulk of Mankind muſt, without the 
Aſſiſtance of Education and Laſtruftion, be 
informed only with the Underſtanding of 
a Child. Dr. Johnſon. 


It is obſerved, that Education is gene- 
rally the worſe, in Proportion to the Wealth 
and Grandeur of the Parents. Many are 

t to think, that to dance, fence, ſpeak 
f ench, and know how to behave amon 
great Perſons, comprehends the Whole Duty 
of a Gentleman; which Opinion is enough 
to deſtroy all the Seeds of Knowledge, 
Honour, Wiſdom, and Virtue among us. 
Dn. Swif?. 


| o 
Lycurgus wg a Keeper teaching a 
Blood-hound to follow a Train; Obſerve, 
ſaid he, what Pains yonder Maſter takes to 
make his Servant uſeful and profitable "If 

is 
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his Pleaſure : Who would not then train up 
with Diligence his Son in the School of 


Virtue, that he may be a profitable Servant 
of the Commonwealth ? 


He that is taught to live upon little, owes 
more to his Father's Wiſdom, than he that 


has a great deal left him, does to his Father's 
Cafe. : 


It is great Imprudence to determine 
Children to any particular Buſineſs, before 
their Temper -and Inclinations are well 
known. - 5 one, ſays Horace, is beſt in 
his own Profeſſion ; that which fits us beſt, 
is beſt; nor is any thing more fitting, than 
that every one ſhould conſider his own Ge- 
nius and Capacity, and act accordingly. 


The Mind ought ſometimes to be di- 
verted, that it may return to Thinking the 
better, Little Reading, and much Thinking, 
little Speaking, and much Hearing, is the beſt 
Way to improve in Knowledge, 


Our common Education 1s not intended 
to render us good and wiſe, but learned : 
It hath not taught us to follow and embrace 


* Virgge and Prudence, but hath imprinted in 
ag A us their Derivation and Etymology ; it hath 
erve, choſen out for us, not ſuch Books as contain 
tes to the ſoundeſt and trueſt Opinions, but thoſe 


le for that ſpeak the beſt Gree and Latin; and 
B 4 a 


8 Y EpvcaTion, GS. 


1 by theſe Rules has inſtilled into our Fancy 
1 the vaineſt Humours of Antiquity. But a 
| 


good Education alters the Judgment and 
Manners. Dr. Ful. | 


The Sciences chiefly to be recommended 
| are Natural and Moral Philoſophy ; for theſe 
entertain us with the Images and Beauties 
both of Nature and of Virtue; ſhew us what 
we are, and what we ought to be: To which 
we may add Mechanicks, Agriculture, and Na- 
vigalion: Moſt other Studies are, in a Man- 
1 ner, Emptineſs and Air, Diverſions to re- 
141 create the Mind, but not of Weight enough 
j to make them our Buſineſs. Charron. 


The End of Learning is.to know Gop, 
and out of that Knowledge to love him, and 
to imitate him, as we may the neareſt by 
poſſeſſing our Souls of true Virtue, - Milten. 
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, Of Cus ro, NovELTV, and 


OPINION. 


II is the common Cuſtom of the World 


to follow Example, rather than Precept; 
but it would be the ſafer Courſe to learn by 
Precept, rather than Example. 


Many bad Things are done only for 
Cuſtom; which will make a good Pede, as 
eaſy to us as an il one. 


Examples do not authoriſe a F ault. Vice 
mult never plead Preſcription. 


Cuſtom is the Plague of wiſe Men, 10 
the Idol of Fools. 


Moſt Men live according to Opin ion or 
Faſhion, which is full of Variety, and there- 
fore of Perturbation; leaving the direct Rule 
of Wiſdom, which renders us calm and ſe- 
rene. 


Cuſtom paſſeth Nature, eſpecially in Vice 
and Diſſoluteneſs. When young Men know, 
that they have an unbridled Licence, all 
Hope of Amendment is utterly periſhed in 
them, and it is next to impoſlible to reclaim 
them by Counſel, Inſtruction, or Realon.. 

B 5 The: 
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The Opinions of Men are as many and 
as different as their Perſons; the greateſt 
Diligence, and moſt prudent Conduct, can 
never pleaſe them all. ; 


Cuſtom leſſens Admiration. An indiffe- 


rent Novelty commonly carries it from the 
higheſt Excellence that begins to grow old, 


It was a good Reply of Plato, to one who 
murmured at his reproving him for a ſmall 
Matter. Cuftom, ſaid he, is no ſmall Matter. 
A Cuſtom or Habit of Life does frequently 
alter the natural Inclination either to Good 
or Evil. 


1 


It is common, ſays Tacitus, to eſteem moſt 
what 1s moſt unknown. 


Nature has been extremely fruitful of 
Wonders in theſe Kingdoms, that compoſe 
the Britiſh Monarchy ; and it is a ridiculous 
Cuſtom, that Gentlemen of Fortune ſhould 
be carried away with a Deſire of ſeeing the 
Curioſities of other Countries, before they 
have any tolerable Inſight into their own. 
Travelling ſometimes makes a wiſe Man 
better, but always a Fool worſe. 


Opinion is the main Thing which does 
Good or Harm in the World. It is our 
falſe Opinions of Things which ruin us. 
| | Whether 


ether 


and Op1nton. 11 
Whether Fondneſs of Faſhion, or Love 
of Novelty, betray Men into the moſt 
Miſtakes, it is difficult to detern, ine. The 
beſt Things are fhighted by ſome for mere 
Antiquity, though founded upan Authority 
and Reaſon; and others maintain a Venera- 
tion for whatever Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, 
though founded upon neither. 


Every Novelty appears more wonderful, 
as it is more remote from any Thing with 
which Experience or Teſtimony have fer 
to acquainted us; and if it paſſes further 
beyond the Notions that we have been 
— Ian to form, it becomes at laſt in- 
credible. Dr. Johnſon. 


Opinion is the Guide of Fools; but wiſe 
Men are conducted by Reaſon and Prudence: 


It is a Monſter; half Truth, and half Falf- 
hood. 


The moſt barren Ground, by Manurin 
may be made to produce good Fruit: 
fierceſt Beaſts, by Art, are made tame; ſo are 
moral Virtues acquired by Cuſtom. Plut. 


Vicious Habits are ſo great a Stain to 
Human Nature, and ſo odious in themlelves, 
that every Perſon, actuated by right Reaſon, 
would avoid them, though he was ſure th 
would be always concealed both from Gop 
and Man, and had no future Puniſhment 
entailed upon them. Cicero. 


© Moſt 
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Moſt Men judge according to their In- 
tereſts, and abound in their own Senſe. Let 
two be of a contrary Opinion, yet each pre- 
ſumes to have Right on his Side: But Rea- 
ſon, that hath always been faithful, never 
had two Faces. Gracian. 


Much of the Pain and Pleaſure of Man- 
kind ariſes from the Conjectures which every 
one makes of the Thoughts of others. We 
all enjoy Praiſe which we do not hear, 
and * Contempt which we do not 
ſee. Dr. Johnſon. | 


| 1 Novelty has Charms, that our Minds can 
hardly withſtand. The moſt valuable Things, 
if they have for a long while appeared 
among us, do not make any Impreſſion as 
they are good, but give us Diſtaſte as they 
are old. - But, when the Influence of this 
fantaſtical Humour 1s over, the ſame Men 
or Things will come to be admired again, 
by..an nappy Return of our good Taſte. 
St. Evremoud. 
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Of Law, Jus rie, Injury, and 
OPPRESSION. 
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AS to be perfectly juſt is an Attribute 
of the Dizine Nature; to be fo, to 
the utmoſt of our Abilities, is the Glory 
of a Man, Aadiſ. 


No Man is wiſe, or ſafe, but he that 
18 honeſt. Sir JV. Ral. 


Judges ought to be more learned than 
witty, more reverend than plauſible, and 
more adviſed than confident: Above all 
Things, Integrity is their Portion, — 24 
per Virtue. Ld. Bacon. 


Of all Tn aſtice that is the greateſt, 
which goes — the Name of Law; and, 
of all Sorts of Tyranny, the Forcing of the 
Letter ot the Law againſt the Equity | is the 
molt inſupportable. Sir R. L' Eftr. 


Juſtice, without. Mercy, is extreme In- 
jury; and it is as great Tyranny, not to 
mitigate Laws, as Iniquity to break them. 
The Extremity of Right is Extremity of 
Wrong. 


Equity judgeth with Lenity, Laws with 
Of Extremity, In all moral Caſes, the Reaſon 
of the Law, is the Law. Dr. Scott. | 


14 Of Law, Jus rien, 

When Auguſtns was to give Sentence 
vpon a Son, who would have killed his 
Father, he did not, as the Law required, 
command him to be thrown into the 7. yoer, 
but only to-be baniſhed whither his Father 
pleaſed ; remembring, that although the 
Son deferved the worſt, n Fathers love to 
inflict the leaſt. 


He that paſſes a Sentence haſtily, Jooks = as 
ik he did it willingly ; and there is an 
Injuſtice in the Exceſs. Sen. 


A Judge, that is prepoſſeſſed in any 
Cauſe, and does not hear both Sides in- 
differently ; though the Judgment he gives 
be right, yet himlelt errs; for there can be no 
Integrity, where there 1s any Partiality. 


Alexander, when he heard any one ac- 
cuſed, would ſtop one Ear with bis Hand, 
thereby referving Audience for the Defen- 
dant. 


Our Law ſays well, To delay Fuſtice is 
Jujuſtice. Not ' have a Right, and not to 
come at it, differ little. 


Innocence is no Protection againſt 
Tyrannical Power; for Accuſing is Proving, 
where Malice and Force are joined in the 
Proſecution. Force governs the World, and 
Aeg conſecrates the Cauſe. What avails 
it 


d, and 
avails 
it 


F 


IxJury, and OrrRPSsIoW. 45 


it the Lamb to have the better Cauſe, if the 
Wolf have the ſtronger Teeth ? It is to no. 
Pur — to ſtand reaſoning, where the ad. 
verſary is both Party and Judge. 


Cicero complained, that many worthy 
Ordinances were ſettled by Laws; but thoſe, 
for the moſt Part, were corrupted and a 
praved by Lawyers Inventions, 


At Thebes were erected Statues of Judges 
having no Hands, and the Chief of them 
had his Eyes ſhut, thereby fignifying, that 
among them Juſtice was not to be folicited 
either with Bribery or Addreſs. 


All the Laws, both of God and Man, 
ſuffer ſuch Actions as are done involuntarily 
to go unpuniſhed. 


Where no Law is, there is no Tranſ- 
greſſion. 


He that is not above an Injury, below 
himſelf, 


It is an univerſally acknowledged Maxim, 
That as ſoon as any contracting Party de- 
parts from the Condition of his Enga 


ments, the other is no longer bound by his, 


Magiſtrates are to obey, as well as exe- 
cute Laws. Power 1s not to do Wrong, but 


to puniſh the Doers of Wrong. 
Archidamus 


15 / Law, Josriex, 


ee being aſleed, Who was the 
Mater of Sparta; : anſwered, The Laws, and 
next them the Mag: ſtrates. 


Religion in a Magiſtrate ſtrengthens his 

Authority, becauſe it procures Veneration, 
and gains a Reputation to it: And, in all the 
Affairs of this World, ſo much Reputation 
is really ſo much Power. Abp. TI. 


Nothing is more againſt Reaſon and 
Nature, than for a Man to exact of his 
Neighbour beyond his Ability, or oppreſs 
him by Violence and Force, or Colour of 
Law : It is enough for fuch to bear their 
Misfortune, without being perſecuted, and 
treated with that Inſolence and Severity they 
too often meet with. Lawful Ends may be 
very unlawfully attained. . Gent. Cal. 


Neceſſity, that great Refuge and Excuſe 
for human Frailty, breaks through all Laws; 
and he is not to be accounted in Fault, 
whoſe Crime is not the Effect of n 
but Force. Sen. 


The Man whe wants Mercy, — the 
Law of the Land his Goſpel, and all his 
Caſes of Conſcience are determined by his 
Attorney. The Guilt of being unfortunate 
is never to be defended by the beſt Advoc ate 
in the World; all he can do, or ſay, will be 
yeceived with Prejudice by an uncompai- 
konate Creditor. Spec. 


Solon 


INJURY, and Orrkrssrox. | 17 
Ssclon being aſked, Why amongſt” his 
Laws, there was not one againſt Perſonal 


Affronts; anſwered, He could not believe 
the World fo fantaſtical as to regard them. 


A Promiſe againſt Law or Duty is void 
in its own Nature, If it be juſt, ſays 
Azefilaus, J promiſed it; if unjuſt, I only 
faid it. And that is the Condition of the 
Obligations in all Caſes. | 


It was the Saying of a certain Prince, 


That we muſt diſpenſe with Juſtice in ſmall 
Matters to keep it in greater, | 


There have been many Laws made by 
Men, which ſwerve from Honeſty, Reaſon, 
and the Dictates of Nature. By the Law of 
Arms, he is degraded from all Honour who 
puts up an Affront; and, by the Civil Law, 
he that takes Vengeance for it, incurs a ca 
pital Puniſhment : He that ſeeks Redreſs 
by Law for an Affront, is diſgraced ; and he 
that does not ſeek Redreſs this Way, is pu- 
niſhed by the Laws. Montaigne. 


Fidelity and Truth are the F oundation of 
all Juſtice. 


Perjury is not only a Wrong to particular 
Perſons, but Treaſon againſt human So- 
ciety; ſubverting at once the Foundations 
of public Peace and Juſtice, and the private 


Security 


5 


18 Of Law, Jus ricx, Ge. 


Security of every Man's Life and Fortune. 
Abp. 7. | 


In this World Men thrive by Villainy ; 
and Lying and Deceiving are accounted juſt, 
and to be rich is to be wiſe, and Tyranny 
is honourable; and though little Thefts and 
petty Miſchiefs are interrupted by the Laws, 
yet if a Miſchief become public and great, 
acted by Princes, and effected by Armies, 
and Robberies be done by whole Fleets, it 
is Virtue, and it is Glory, Bp. Taylor. 


If every Suitor ſuffered as much for the 
holy Faith, as he does about the Travel of 
his Proceſs, there would- be as many 
Martyrs in Chanceries, and other Courts of 
- Juſtice, as were at Rome in the Times of 

Perſecutions by the old Emperors. 


The Laws keep up their Credit, not 
decauſe they are all juſt, but becauſe they 
are Laws: This is the myſtical Foundation 


of their Authority, and they have no other. 
Montargne. 


at 191 


Of Canals PrupeNcE, and 
Fokrirupk. F 


dF HE eben Endowments of the Mind 
are 7. emperance, Prudence, and Forti- 
tude, Prudence is an univerſal Virtue, which 
enters into the Compoſition of all the reſt; 
and where ſhe is not, Fortitude loſes its 
Name and Nature. Vaiture. 


Self-Denial is the moſt exalted Pleaſure; 
r the © and the Conquelt of evil Habits is the maſt 
el of MW glorious Triumph. 


nany A wiſe Man ſtands firm in all Extremi- 
rts of 1 and bears the Lot of his Humanity 
es of with a divine Temper. Sen. | 


What can be more honourable than. to 


not BY have Courage enough to execute the Com- 
2 mands of Reaſon and Conſcience; to main- 
on 


tain the Dignity of our Nature, and the Sta- 
ther. ¶ tion aſſigned us: To be Proof againſt Po- 
verty, Pain, and Death itſelf; ſo far as not 

to do any Thing that is ſcandalous or ſinful 

to avoid them: To ſtand Adverſity under, 

all Shapes with Decency and Reſolution! * 

To do this is to be great above Title and 

Of Fortune. This argues the Soul of an hea- 

| venly Extraction, and is worthy the Off. 
ſpring of the Deity. Col. 

: Virtue 


20 Of TeMPERANCE, P&UDENCE, 


Virtue is made for Difficulties, and grows 
ſtronger and brighter for ſuch Trials. 


Men will have the fame Veneration for 
a Perſon who ſuffers Adverſity without 
Dejection, as for demoliſhed Temples, the 
very Ruins whereof are reverenced and 


adored. 2 uns, 
11211 {1 4 x 14 3 f 215 | 
N. > here i is an hence. ence as wal : as 
an heroic Courage. /. Eukr. 


It is a Maxim of Prudence, to leave 
Things before they leave u. 


The true Way to advance another 8 Vir. 
tue, is to follow it; and the beſt Means to 
cry down another's Vice, is to decline it. 


There can be no Peace in human Life 
wirhout the Contempt of all Events. Sen. 


The greater the Difficulty, the more 
Glory in ſurmounting it: Skilful Pilots 
gain their Reputation from Storms and 
Tempeſts. 1 | 

To be valourous is not alvays, to be be ver. 
turous. | 


[+2 


As Fortitude ſolfererh not the Mind to 
be dejected with any Evils; fo Temperance 
ſuffereth it not to be drawn from Honeſty 
by any Allurements, | 
VLIW A warm 


and FoRTITUDE. 7 4 af 


8005 5 warm ' Heart requires. a cool Head. 
ef ne Conduct is like Fancy 
. Judgment; all Sail and no Ballaſt, 


No Man Was ever caſt down with the In- 


juries- of Fortune, but he ſuffered himſelf 


before to be deceived by her Favours.” 


Judg ment is the Throne of Prudence, 
and Silegce i is its Sanctuary. NED 


""Noding would fortify us more 0 
any Manner of. Accidents, than the poſſeis- 
ing our Souls with this Maxim, that He can 
ge be hart but by ourſelves, If our Reaton 

be what it ought, and our Actions accord- 
ing to it, we axe inyulnerable, Char, 


Fortitude has its Extremes, as well as the 
reſt of the Virtues; and ought, like: them, to 
be always attended by Prudence. Joiture. 


A wiſe Man is but of the Reach of hw 
tune, and all Attempts upon him are no 

more than Xerxes Arrows; they may dark- 
en che Day, but they cannot ſtrike the Sun. 


* 
= 


Charity obliges not to miſtruſt a Man; 
Prudence, not to truſt him 1 we : know 


3 42 1 | 
He who Fe Iferh W 8 loſeth *** 
he who loſeth a Friend, loſeth more z but 
he that loſeth big Spirits, loſeth all. | 
A virtuous 


22 Of TeMPERANGE, Pevbpence. 


A virtuous and well-difpoſed Person, like 
to good Metal, the more he is fired, the 
more he is fined ; the more he is oppoſed, 
the more he ,is approved; Wrongs may 
well try him, and touch him, but cannot 
imprint in him any falſe Stamp. C. Rich, 


The Virtue of 5 1 is Temperance; 
the Virtue of Adverſiiy is Fortitude; which 
in Morals is the more heroical Virtue. 
Proſperity is the Bleſſing of the Old Teſta- 
ment, Adverſity is the Bleſſing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater Benediction, and 
the clearer Revelation of wes Feen 
Ld. Bacon. 


Though Fortune ſeems to be an unde 
Miſtreſs, yet Prudence is her s. When we 
are guided by Prudence, we are ſurrounded 
by all other Divinities. 


Prudence is of more frequent Uſe than 
any other intellectual Quality; it is exerted 
on light Occaſions, and called into act by 
the curſory Buſineſs of common * 
Dr. Jobnſon. 


There is a Mean in all Things: even 
Virtue itſelf hath its ſtated Limits; which 
not being ſtrictly obſerved, it ceaſes to be 
Virtue. Horace, 


A virtuous Habit of the Mind is ſo abſo- 
lutely neceflary to influence the whole nor 
| I an 


and FORTITUDE. 23 


and beautify every particular Action; to 
over- balance or repel all the gilded Charms 
of Avarice, Pride, and Self-Intereſt :- that 
a Man deſervedly procures the laſting Epi- 
thets of God or Bad, as he appears either 
ſwayed by, or regardleſs of it. Th 
The Prerogatives of Good Men appear 
plainly in this, that Men bear more Honour 
to the Sepulchres of the Virtuous, than to the 
boaſted Palaces of the Wicked. | 


A Man of Vircue is an Honour to his 
Country, a Glory to Humanity, and Satis- 
faction to himſelf, and a Benefactor to the 
whole World: He is rich without Oppreſ- 
ſion or Diſhoneſty, charitable without Oſ- 


tentation, - courteous without Deceit, and 
brave without Vice, 


1 
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of Auers and Revanos.” 


AN avgry. Man, who ſuppreſſes his Paſ- 
ſions, thinks worſe than he ſpeaks ; 
and an angry Man that will chide, peaks 
worſe than hg thinks. . Ld. Bacon, 


If you be affronted, it is better to pals it 
by i in Silence, or with a Jeſt, though with 
ſome Diſhonour, than to endeavour Re- 
venge. If you can keep Reaſon above 
Paſſion, that and Watchfulneſs will be your 
oy Defendants. Sir J. Newton. 


Better to prevent a Quarrel beforehand, 
than to revenge it afterward. 


Ss 


A vindictive Temper is not only $a 
to others, but to them that have it. 


Diſlike what deſerves it, but never hate; 
for that is of the Nature of Malice, which 
is almoſt ever to Perſons, not to Things. 


Anger may glance into the Breaſt of a 
wiſe Man, but reſts only in the Boſom of 


Fools. 


In all Things, Miſtakes are excuſable; 
but an Error that proceeds from any good 
Principle, leaves no room for Reſentment. 


None 


'Of ANGER and Rxvxx OT. 25 


None more impatiently ſuffer Injuries, 
than thoſe that are moſt forward in doing 
them. 


What Men want of Reaſon for their Opi- 
nions, they uſually ſupply and make up in 
Rage. Abp. Til. 


It was a good Method obſerved by Socra- 
tes; when he found in himſelf any Diſpoſi- 
tion to Anger, he would check it by ſpeak- 
ing low, in Oppoſition to the Motions of his 
Diſpleaſure. 5 


Diſcord is every- where a troubleſome 
ompanion: But when it is ſnut up within 
a Family, and happens amongſt Relations 


that cannot eaſily part, it is harder to deal 
ith. 


It is much better to reprove than to be 
angry ſecretly. 


FEST” 


neaſy 


hate; 
which 
5. 
of a 
2M of 


He that waits for an Opportunity of act- 
ng his Revenge, watches to do himſelf a 
iſchief- 5 | LIE . 


Paſſion evaporates by Words, as Grief 
does by Tears. 


ſable; 
good 
ent. 

None 


By taking Revenge, a Man is but even 
vith his Enemy; but, in paſſing it over, 
e is ſuperior, Ld. * 5 


26 Of Ax ER and REVENGE. 


It is the only Valour, to remit a Wrong; 


and the greateſt Applauſe, that I may hurt, 
and would not. 


To be able to bear Provocation is an Ar- 
gument of great Wiſdom; and to forgive 
it, of a great Mind. Abp. Til, + 


It coſts more to revenge Injuries, than to 
bear them. 


One long Anger, and twenty ſhort ones, 
have no very great Difference. 


He that will be angry for any thing, willf 
be angry for nothing. 


The moſt irreconcileable Enmities groy 
from the molt intimate Friendſhips. 


None ſhould be ſo implacable, as to refuk 
an humble Submiſſion. He whole very bel 
Actions mult be ſeen with favourable Al. 
lowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and 


forgiving. Spec. 


To pardon Faults of Error is but Juſtice 
to the Failings of our Nature. 


A aa ©, ms 


There cannot poſſibly be a greater E 
trievagance, than for a Man to run the Hi 
2ard of loſing his life to ſatisfy his Revenge 
When Mark Anthony, after the Battle d 
Adtium, challenged Auguſtus, he took 1 
further Notice of the Inſult, than Fr 
ack 


Of ANGER and REVENGE. 27 
back this Anſwer, That if Anthony was wwea- 


patch beſides fighting bim; and, for his Part, 
he ſhould not trouble himſelf to be his Execu- 
tioner. © 


The nobleſt Remedy for Injuries is Ob- 
livion. Light Injuries are made none, by 
not regarding them, 


ones, To err, is human; to forgive, divine. Pope. 


Only by Pride cometh Contention. 
Revenge ſtops at nothing that is violent 
and wicked. The Hiſtories of all Ages are 


full of the tragical Outrages that have been 
executed by this diabolical Paſſion. 


, will 


grow 


refuſe It was a ſtrange Revenge of a Country- 
ry bel man who was the laſt Lit in the Leaſe of 
le AH an Eſtate, in his Patron's Poſſeſſion; who, 
te, and taking ſomewhat ill of his Landlord, imme- 


diately poiſoned himſelf, to deteat/the other 
of the Eſtate. 


A more glorious Victory cannot be gain- 


Juſtic 


ter Ex ed over another Man, than this, that, when 
the Hi the Injury began on his Part, the Kindneſs 
LevenoM©ſbould begin on ours. Abp. T3, 
Zattle d 


If we do not ſubdue our Anger, it will 
ſubdue us. It is the ſecond Word that 
makes the Quarrel. 


WY C 2 Lielding 


took 1 
ſending 
back 


ry of his Life, there were other Ways of Diſ- 


2. 


28 Of ANGER and REVENGE. 


Yielding pacifieth great Offences. 


Me ought to diveſt ourſelves of Hatred, 
for the Intereſt of our own Quiet. St. Eur. 


Anger begins with Folly, and ends with 
Repentance. Pythag. 


We often forgive thoſe that have injured 
us; but we can never pardon thoſe that we 
have injured. Rochef. 


The more high and lofty a Building is, 
the more Props it wants to be kept up. We 
ought never to deſpite the Reſentment of 
our Inferiors, becauſe the leſs we fear it, 
the more it is dangerous. 


As we often are incenſed without Cauſe, 
ſo we continue our Anger, leſt it ſnould ap- 
pear to our Diſgrace, to have begun with- 
out Occaſion. 


A wiſe Man hath no more Anger than 
ſhews he can apprehend the firſt Wrong, nor 


any more Revenge than juſtly to prevent a 
ſecond. 


Vexation is rather taken than given. Re- 
venge never repairs an Injury. 


Hipponax, a Poet of Epheſus, was ſo de- 
formed of Viſage, that Bupalus drew hi 
Picture for Men to laugh at: Upon which 
he wrote ſuch ſharp Verles againit the Paint 
Pap 
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Of ANGER and Revence, 29 


er, that for Anger and Shame he hanged 
himſelf. 1 i 


A Man does then only take Satisfaction 
and Revenge, when he humbles his Enemy, 
and forces him to Submiſſion, Char. 


One unquiet perverſe Diſpoſition diſtem- 
pers the Peace and Unity oi a whole Family 
or Society; as one jarring Inſtrument will 
ſpoil a whole Concert. | 


Our Paſſions are like the Seas agitated by 
the Winds; and as God hath ſet Bounds to 
thoſe, ſo ſhould we to thefe: So far hey 
Hall go, and no farther, 


Cauſe, Il. In Sickneſs, 'our Diſtemper makes us 
1d ap loath the moſt natural Meat; in Anger, our 


tred, 
Vr. 


with 


yured 
at WC 


ing is, 
. We 
ent of 
ear it, 


with. Fury makes us reſiſt the moſt courteous 
Advice. 

1 That Anger is not warrantable that hath 
5a . ſeen two Suns. : E 
event a The moſt tolerable Sort of Revenge is for 

thoſe Wrongs which there is no Law to re- 
-— medy: But then let a Man take heed that 
n. Re the Revenge be ſuch as there is no Law to 
| puniſh; elle a Man's Enemy is ſtill before- 
; ſo de : hand, and is two for one. Ld. Bacon. 
rew his There is not any Revenge more heroic, 
n Which than that which torments Envy, by doing 
e Pain: Good. | 


6 C 3 Diogenes 


30 Of ANGER and REVENGE. 


Diogenes, being aſked, How one ſhould be 
revenged of his Enemy; anſwered, By be. 
ing a virtuous and honeſt Man. 


The Diſcretion of a Man deferreth his 


Anger, and it is his Glory to paſs over 
a Tranſgreſſion. 


It was a pretty Victory which Euchd got 
of his angry Brother, who, being highly 
diſpleaſed, cried out, Let me periſh, if I be not 
revenged | But he anſwered, And let me pe- 
riſh, if I do not make you kind, and quickly ti 
forget your Anger! 


Men of proud and paſſionate Tempers 
ke thoſe who have peſtilential Diſeaſes, 
Have only this Advantage from their Defects, 
that, though they be not guilty at all of 


Valour, yet they caule all the World to fly E 
from them. Balzac. 


Inconſiderate Raſhneſs may leſſen the 
Evil of a Miſchance done by us, but can- 
not fully abſolve us from it. For Reaſon iM 
given us, that in all our Actions we ſhould 
govern ourſelves by Advice of it. | 


We muſt forget the Good we do, for fea 
of upbraiding: And Religion bids us forget 
Injuries, leſt the Remenibrance of then 
ſhould ſuggeſt to us a Delire of Revenge. 
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enge. 


Hatred 


Reconciliation on a Sick- bed is the 
Sign of Death. Bruyere. 


Of ANGER and RENO. 37 


Hatred is ſo durable and ſo obſtinate, that 
greateſt 


A paſſionate Temper renders a Man unfit 


for Advice, deprives him of his Reaſon, robs 
him of all that 1s great or noble in his Na- 
ture; it makes him unfit for Converſation, 
deſtroys Friendſhip, changes Juſtice into 
Cruelty, and turns all Order into Confuſion. 


Thoſe who are vexed to Impatience, 
ve angry to ſee others lets diſturbed than 
themſelves; but when others begin to rave, 
they immediately fee in them what they 


could not find in themſelves, the Deformity 
and Folly of uſeleſs Rage. 


on = 


Of AMBITION, AvARICE, PRIDE, 
and PRODIGALITY. 


F all human Actions, Pride ſeldomeſt 

obtains its End; for aiming at Ho- 
nour and Reputation, it reaps Contempt 
and Deriſion. | 


Covetous Men need Money leaſt, yet moſt 
affect it; and Prodigals, who need it moſt, 
do leaſt regard it. | 


That Plenty ſhould produce either Cove- 
touſneſs or Prodigality, is a Perverſion of 
Providence; and yet the Generality of Men 
are the worſe for their Riches, 


Poverty wants ſome, Luxury many, A- 
varice all Things. Cowley. 


To hve above our Station ſhews a proud 
Heart; and to hve under it diſcovers a nar- 
row Soul. 


There is no greater Sign of a mean and 
ſordid Spirit than to doat upon Riches; nor 
is any Thing more magnificent than to lay 
them out freely in Acts of Bounty and 
Liberality. Cicero. 


Avarice and Ambition are the two Ele- 
ments that enter into the Compoſition of all 
Crimes, 


Of AuBTTION, Ge. 33 


Crimes. Ambition is boundleſs, and Ava- 
rice inſatiable. | 


E, . 
Sordid Selfiſhneſs doth contract and nar- 
row our Benevolence, and cauſe us, like Ser- 
a Pente, to unfold ourſelves within ourſelves, 
MH, and to turn out our Stings to all the World 
1 beſides. Dr. Scott. | 
Pride and Ill- nature will be hated in ſpite 
N of all the Wealth and Greatneſs in the World. 
3 Civility is always ſafe; but Pride creates us 
no, Fnemies. | 
3 If a proud Man makes me keep my Diſ- 


tance, the Comfort is, he keeps his at the 
Men ſame Time. Dean Swift. 


Where Avarice rules, there is nothing of 
Humanity. Intereſt ſuperſedes all Argu- 
; A- 0 0 3 D 
. ments of Affection and Conſanguinity. 


3 Money, like Dung, does no Good till it 
is ſpread. There is no real Uſe of Riches, 


LE? except it be in the Diſtribution; the reſt is 
but Conceit. Ld. Bacon. 

1 and 3 . i 

3 Some are by Nature ſo covetous and mi- 

4 lay ſerable, that it is as much in vain to attempt 

7 to enlarge their Minds, as to go about to 
plow the Rocks. 

Ele- | Liberality makes Friends of Enemies, 

fall but Pride makes Enemies of F riends. 
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tion, never to look behind it. 


34 Of AMBITION, AvaRICE, 


It is Fruition, and not Poſſeſſion, that 
renders us happy. Montaigne. 


Oſtentation and Pride, upon the Account 
of Honours and Preferments, is much more 


oflenſive, than upon any perſonal Qualifica- 
tions. Rochef. 


It is not the Height to which Men are ad- 
vanced, that makes them giddy; it is the 
Loo ing down with Contempt upon thoſe be. 
low them. 


A Cavalier, hearing that an old Friend 
of his was advanced to a Cardinalate, went 
to congratulate his Eminence upon his new 
Honour.—Pray, Sir, ſays the Cardinal, may Wl 
I crave the Favour of your Name, and 
your Buſineſs? I am come, lays the Cavalier, 
to condole with your Eminence, and to tell 
you how heartily I pity Men that are over- 
charged with Dignity and Preferment; for 
ir turns ſome People's Brains to that Degree, 
that they can neither ſee nor hear, nor un- 
derſtand, like other Men; and makes them 
as abſolurely to forget their old Friends, a 
if chey had never ſeen them before in their 
Lives, I 


Seneca obſerves well, That it is the conſtant 
Fault, and inſeparable ill Quality of Ambi-Wl 
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PRTDE, and PRODIGATITY. 35 
It is a very great Unhappineſs in a Man 
to be too well known to the World, and too 


much unknown to himſelf. Alexander was 
below a Man, when he affected to be a God. 


The ſame Action which has no leſs than 
a Diadem for the Aim, hath often an igno- 
minious Death for its End. 


He hath moſt that coveteth leaſt. A wiſe 
Man, ſays Sir P. Sidney, wants but little, 
becauſe he deſires not much. 


It is rightly ſaid, that Covetouſneſs muſt 
be a miſerable Vice, to weary Man in pro- 


curing Riches, and not ſuffer him to enjoy 
them when gotten. 


What can be a more wretched Sight, than 
to ſee a ſtarving Miſer mortify without Re- 
ligion ? To ſubmit to ſuch voluntary Hard- 
thips to no Purpoſe, and loſe the Preſent, 
without providing for the Future ? 


He that ſpares in every thing is nig- 
gardly; and he that ſpares in nothing is; 


protule : neither of which can be generous. 
or liberal. 


The Prodigal robs his Heir, the Miſer- 


robs himſelf. Bravere. 


It is a much eaſier Taſk to dig Metal out 
of its native Mine, than to get it out of the 


1 covetous. 
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36 Of AmziTion, Avarice, 


covetous Man's Coffer. Death only has the 
Key of the Miſer's Cheſt, ( 


He is a Slave to the greateſt Slave, that 
ſerves none but himſelf. 


Pitiful! that a Man ſhould fo care for 
Riches, as if they were his own; yet ſo uſe 
them, as if they were another's : That, when 
he might be happy in ſpending them, will 
be miſerable in keeping them; and had ra- 
ther, dying, leave Wealth with his Enemies 
than, being alive, relieve his Friends. 


Zeno ſaid, that an avaricious Man Was 
like barren ſandy Ground, which ſucks in 
al the Rain and Dew with Greedineſs and 
Thirſt; but yields no fruitful Herbs or 
Plants to the Inhabitants. 


Many take a Pride to inſult over the ti- 
morous ; and mean and low Submiſſions do 
but ſwell them up to a more extravagant and 
remorleleſs Barbarity. Char. 


Pride joined with many Virtues, choaks 
them all. 


Some People are all Quality; you would 


think they were made up of nothing but 


Title and Genealogy; the Stamp of Dig- 
nity defices in them” the very Character of 
Humanity, and tranſports them to ſuch a 
Degree of Haughtineſs, that they recken it 

below 
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he below them to exerciſe either good Nature 
4 or good Manners. Sir R. L'Eftr, - 
at If we could trace our Deſcents, fays Seneca, 
we ſhould find all Slaves to come from Prin- 
br ces, and all Princes from Slaves. We are 
* all of us compoſed of the ſame Elements, 
wr all of us equal, if we could but recover our - 
vill Evidence : But, when we can carry it no 
* further, the Herald rovides us ſome Hero to 
Td ſupply the Place of an 1lluftrious Original; 
and there is the Riſe of Arms and Families. 
Was Likeneſs begets Love; yet proud Me 
in hate one another. | 
w_ Intereſt ſpeaks all Manner of Languages, 
and acts ail Sorts of Parts: Virtues are loft 
i in Intereſt, as Rivers in the Sea. 
4 A poor Spirit is poorer than a poor Purſe. 
* A very few Pounds a Year would eaſe a Man 
of the Scandal of Avarice. Dn. Swot. 
oaks What Madneſs is it for a Man to ſtarve 
himſelf, to enrich his Heir, and fo turn a 
Friend into an Enemy ! For his Joy at your 
ould Death will be proportioned to what you 
_ leave him. Seneca. 
er of Hiſtory tells us of illuſtrious Villains; but 
ch a there was never an illuſtrious Miſer in Na- 
ton it ture. of, Eur. 
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I is as diſagreeable to a Prodigal to keep 
an Account of his Expences, as it is to a 
Sinner to examine his Conſcience, the deep- 


er they ſearch, the worſe they find them-i 


ſelves. 


A wiſe Man will defire no more than what 


he may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diftribute 


chearfully, and live contentedly. Ld. Bacon. 


Nothing can be more vain than to court 
popular Applauſe, if we conſider the 


Emptineſs of the Sound, the precarious Te- 


nure, the little Judgment of thoſe that give 


it us, and the narrow Compaſs it 1M 


confined to. 


The beſt Kindneſs of a proud Man hath | 
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often ſuch a Mixture of Arrogancy, as their 


greateſt Obligations are rendered ungracious 


to a worthy Receiver. 


It is rare to ſee an immoderate Ambition 
which is not accompanied with a mean Sub- 


jection. 


Where is that Advantage under the Sun, 
that any but a Madman would be proud of- 
Or where is that Pride itſelf, that any Mortal 
in his right Wits would not find Reaſon to 


be aſhamed of? Sir &. Lx. 


He that ſwells in Proſperity, will ſhrink } 


m Adverſity. 


= 


$f 
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To be proud of Knowledge is to be blind 
in the Light; to be preud of Virtue is to 
poiſon yourſelf with the Antidote; to be 
proud of Authority is to make your Riſe 
your Downfal. 

There is not the greateſt Man living, but 
may ftand in need of the meaneft, as much 
as the meaneſt does of him. 


The beſt Way to humble a proud Man 
- 7 is to take no Notice of him. 


15 Te-. Ambition to rule is more vehement than 
at give Malice to Revenge. 


keep 
O a 
deep- 
hem- 


what 
ribute 
Bacon. 


court 


it Þ The talleſt Trees are moſt in the Power 

of the Winds, and ambitious Men of the 

in hath Blaſts of Fortune. Great Marks are fooneſt 
as their bit. 


raciousl A perſon who ſquanders away his Fortune 


in Rioting and Profuſeneſs, is neither juſt to 
himſelf or others; for, by a Conduct of this 
Kind, his Superfluities flow in an. irregular 
Channel, and thoſe that are the moſt un- 
worthy are the greateſt Sharers of them, 
who do not fail to cenſure him when his 
Subſtance is exhauſted. 


mbition 
an Sub— 


he Sun, 
oud of! 
Mortal 5 : — 
eaſon to A Man's Deſires always diſappoint him; 
bor, though he meets with ſomething that 
gives him Satisfaction, yet it never thoroughly 


11 ſhrin answers his Expectation. Rufo. 
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If Money be not thy Servant, it will be 
thy Maſter. The covetous Man cannot ſo 
properly be ſaid to poſſeſs Wealth, as that 
may be ſaid to poſſeſs him. Char. 


What Man in his right Senſes, that has 
wherewithall to hve free, would make him- 
felf a Slave for Superfluities ? What does 
that Man want, who has enough? Or what 
is he the better for Abundance, that can 
never be ſatisfied? Sir R. L'Eſtr. 


The only Gratification a covetous Man 
gives his Neighbours, is to let them fee, 
that he himſelt is as little the better for what 
he has, as they are. 


Tantalus, it is ſaid, was ready to periſh 
with Thirſt, though up to the Chin in Water. 
Change but the Name, and every rich Miſer 
is the Tantalus in the Fable. He ſits gaping. 
over his Money, and dares no more touch 
it than he dares commit Sacrilege.. 


The Prodigal has as little Charity in him 
as the Miſer: His flinty Soul is not to be 
touched with any Tenderneſs, Humanity, 
or Commiſcration; neither Poverty nor 
Diſtreſs, Innocence nor Merit, can melt 
him.: That noble Truth in Sacred Writ, of 
a ſuperior Happineſs in Giving than in Re- 
ceiving, he never experienced. 


Pride 
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PRIDE, and PRODIGALITY. 41 


Pride had rather at any Time go out of 
he Way, than come behind. 


When Darius offered Alexander 10,000 
alents, to divide Aa equally with him, 


Il be 
ot 10 
that 


t has ie anſwered, The Earth cannot bear two 
him- uns, nor Aa two Kings. Parmenio, a 
does Friend of Alexander, hearing the great Of- 
what ers Darius had made, ſaid, Were I Alexander 


t can would accept them. So would I, replied 


exander, were I Parmenio. 


The moſt laudable Ambition is to be wiſe; 
ind the greateſt Wiſdom is to be good. We 


Man 
1 ſee, 


what ay be as ambitious as we pleaſe, fo we al- 
ire to the beſt Things, 

periſh Cleobulus being aſked, Why he ſought 

Vater, ot to be advanced to Honour and Prefer- 


Miſer 


aping. 
touch 


nent, made this Reply: O Friend, as long 
s J ſtudy and practiſe Humility, I know 


Dignities and Promotion, I am afraid I 
all looſe myſelf. 


n him 
to be Other Vices chuſe to be in the Dark; 
Janity, dnly Pride loves always to be in the Light. 


y por 
melt 
rit, of 
in Ke- 


Pride 


Turn your Carcaſe the wrong Side out- 
yard, ſaid the Emperor Aurelius, and be 
proud, if you can; and, to improve your 
Thought, conſider what a Beauty Age, 
Diſeaſes, and Death will make of you. 
How 


here I am; but, when 1 ſhall hunt after 
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42 Of Ammrrtron, Avarce, &c. 


How deplorable is the Blindnefs of human 
Pride! Some muſt have their dead Bodies 
laid in State, pompous Funerals, ſuperb 
Monuments; which fills Men, in a manner, 
with their own Emptineſs; which turns the 
ſaddeſt Warnings Gop gives them, in order 
to humble them, into the moſt dangerous 
Illuſions; which endeavours to fix upon 
Marble or Braſs a tranſitory Grandeur, that 
paſſes away with ſo much rapi:\ity z which 
endeavours to ſecure to itlelf a Portion of al 
worldly Life in the very Empire of Death. 


A Death bed Figure is the moſt humbling Wl 
Sight in the World: To ſet in ſo dark ai 
Cloud, and to go off with Languor, Con-Wl 
vulfions, and Deformity, is a terrible Re- 
buke to the Pride of human Nature. 


Worldly Glory ends with the World; 
and, for what concerns us, the World ends 
with our Lives. What have we to be proud 
of? Are not all Things periſhable ? The 
Time of flouriſhing Pride is ſoon over, and 
our little Greatneſs is loſt in Eternity. | 
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Of Envy and DETRACTION. 


- 


ns the 7 Bat kde Man values himſelf upon the 
order Score of Virtue, and not of Opinion; 
erous MY and thinks himſelf neither better nor worſe 
"upon tor what others ſay of him. 

[3 that Virtue is not ſecure againſt Envy : Men 
which BY vin lefſen what they do not imitate. 


ath. He that praiſeth, beſtows a Favour; but 
nbling he that detracts, commits a Robbery, 


dark a It is obſerved, that the moſt cenſorious 


„Con-. are generally the leaſt judicious; who, hav- 

le Re. ing nothing to recommend themſelves, wall 
be finding Faults with others, No Man 

Vorld; envies the Merit of another, that has any of 

1d ends his own. 

provi Many ſpeak ill, becauſe they never learned 


to ſpeak well. 
er, and | | 
i He that envieth, maketh another Man's 
Virtue his Vice, and another's Happineſs 
his Torment; whereas he that rejoiceth at 


the Proſperity of another, is a Partaker of 
the ſame. 


IIl-· nature is a Contradiction to the Laws 
of Providence, and the Intereſt of Mankind; 


2 Puniſhment, 


44 Of Envy and DETRACTION. 


a Puniſhment, no leſs than a Fault, to thoſe 
that have it, M. Aurel. 


The Triumph of Wit is to make your 
Good-nature ſubdue your Cenſurez to be 


quick in ſeeing Faults, and flow in expoſibg 
them. Spec. 


A good Word is an eaſy Obligation; but 


not to ſpeak ill requires only our Silence, 
which coſts us nothing. Abp. Tl. 


There is an odious Spirit in many Perſons, 
who are better pleaſed to detect a Fault, 
than commend a Virtue. 


J he worthieſt People are moſt inj jured by 
Slanderers; as we uſually find that to be the 
beſt Fruit, which the Birds have been peck- 
ing at. Dn. S. 


It is a Folly for an eminent Man to think 
of eſcaping Cenſure, and a Weakneſs to 
be affected with it. Fab. Maximus ſaid, He 
was a greater Coward that was afraid of 3 
Reproach, chan he that fled from his Enc- 
mies. 


Socrates, when informed of ſome dero- 
gating Speeches one had uſed of him behind 
his Back, made only this facetious Reply, 
Let him beat me too, when I am abſent. 


A clear Conſcience fears no Accuſation. 
[t 


7 


thoſe 


your 
to be 
olihg 


3 but 
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erſons, 
Faul, 
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be the 


peck- 


) think 
neſs to 
1d, He 
raid of 
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Reply, 
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It is harder to avoid Cenſure, than to gain 


Applauſe; for this may be done by one 
great or wiſe Action in an Age; but, to 


eſcape Cenſure, a Man muſt paſs his whole 


Life, without ſaying or doing one ill or 
fooliſh Thing. 


Envy is fixed only on Merit; and, like 
a ſore Eye, is offended with every Thing 
that is bright. Plut. 


A good Life doth not ſilence Calumny, 
but it certainly diſarms it. 


There is ſeldom any Thing uttered in 
Malice, which turns not to the Hurt of the 
Speaker. III Reports do Harm to him that 
makes them ; and to thoſe they are made 
to, as well as thoſe they are made of. 


Some have a perfidious Trick. to ruin a 
Man by Commendations ; to praiſe for ſmall 
Things, that they may diſparage ſucceſsfully 
for greater. It 1s the worlt of Malice, ſays 
Plutarch, to intermix with Reproaches ſome 


Praiſes, that the Accuſations may gain the 
firmer Belief. 


Leſs of Wit will ſerve, joined with III- 


nature, than with Good. 


Philip of Macedon ſaid, He was beholden 
to the Athenian Orators for reproving him; 
for he would endeavour both by Words and 

Actions 
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Affairs at Home; for here we ſhall find ſo ; 


Variety of Perturbations in our Souls, and 


46 Of Envy and DETRACTIoON. 


Actions to make them Lyars. And Plats, 
hearing it was aſſerted by ſome Perſons that 
he was a very bad Man, ſaid, I ſhall take 
Care to live ſo, that no body will believe 
them. 


Nothing is truly infamous, but what b 
wicked; and therefore Shame can never 
diſturb an innocent and virtuous Mind. | 


The ſureſt Sign of a noble Diſpoſition is, 1 
to have no Envy in one's Nature. q 


It is an excellent Saying of Antoninus, the 
great Emperor and Philoſpher, No Man was 
ever unhappy for not prying into the Ac-· 
tions and Conditions of other Men; but 
that Man is neceſſarily unhappy who doth 
not obſerve himſelf, and conſider the State 
of his own Soul. 1 

Our induſtrious Search and Inquiries 
ſhould chiefly be employed about out own 


many Offences in our Converſation, ſuch 


manifeſt Failures in our Duty, that it will 
take up ſo much Time to reform them, ai 
not to leave us any Leiſure to be impertinent 
or ill-natured in remarking upon the Faults 
of others. Plat. 


If we well knew how little others enjoy, 
it would refcue the World from one Sin, 
| there 
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there would be no ſuch Thing as Envy upon 
Earth. Dr. Young. 


He that values himſelf upon We 
not Opinion, never heeds Reproaches. 
When 1 am ill ſpoken of, I take it thus: If 
chat ; have not delerved it, I am never the 
never worſe; if I have, I will mend. 


d. The Contempt of injurious Words ſtifles 
on is them; but Reſentment revives them. 


A Man that hath no Virtue in himſelf, 
18, the WY envieth it in others. Ld. Bacon. | 


an was In the Buſineſs of Tale-bearing, a Lyar 


Plato, 
s that 


take 
xlieve 


he Ac-W hath as much Credit as any; for Slander 
n 3 but hath more Power to perſuade, than either 
o doth Bf Reaſon or Eloquence. 

e State 


III. will never ſpeaks well, nor doth well, 


The Fallings of good Men are commonly 


iries 
. more publiſhed in the World than their good 


ut OWN 


find ſo Deeds; and one Fault of a well-deſerving 
n, ſuch Man ſhall meet with more Reproaches, than 
ils, and all his Virtues Praiſe : Such is the Force of 
it will III-will and U-nature. Spec. 


hem, as 


N Cenſure is the Tax a Man pays the Pub- 
zertinent 


lic for being eminent. 


e Faults When any Man ſpeaks ill of us, we are 
to make Ul: of it as a Caution, without 

rs enge troubling ourſelves at the Calumny. He is 

One vl, | 


In 
there 
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in a wretched Caſe, that values himſelf upon 
other People's Opinions, and depends upon 
their Judgment for the Peace of his Life. 


I do not allow of Envy, ſaid Euripi de 
but for Good I would be envied, : 

It is in the Power of every Man to pre 
ſerve his Probity; but no Man living has il 
in his Power to ſay, that he can preſerve hi 
Reputation, while there are ſo many evil 
Tongues in the World ready to blaſt thi 
faireit Character; and ſo many open Earl 
ready to receive their Reports. | 


Other Paſſions have Objects to flatter 
them, and ſeemingly to content” and ſatisfy 
them for a while: There is Power in Am. 
bition, and Pleaſure in Luxury, and Pelt in 
Covetouſneſs; but Envy can give nothing 
but Vexation. Montaigne. : 


[ 49 ] 


. 
upon * 
; upon Of Hoyer, FEAR, ANXIETY, and 
ife. DISTRUST. 
ripides | | 
UR Hopes and Fears are the main 
to pre Spring of all our religious Endea- 
g has i yours. | 
ad „ There is no Condition ſo low, but may 
<A "he have Hopes; nor any ſo high, that is out 
i Ean of the Reach of Fears. , 
It is-Fancy, not the Reaſon of Things, 
Hatte that makes Life ſo uneaſy to us as we find 
\ fatisf r. It is not the Place, nor the Condition, 
he Am but the Mind alone, that can make any body 
'P elf inf happy or miſerable. Sir R. L Eſtr. 
nothing Hope maketh that preſent, by a Prepoſ- 


eſſion of that which is to come. 


He that wants Hope, is the pooreſt Man 
living. 

It is neceſſary to hope, though Hope ſhould 
always be deluded: for Hope itſelf is Hap- 
ineſs; and its Fruſtrations, however frequent, 


re yet leſs dreadful than its Extinction. Dr. 
Johnſon, 


Of 


Vccurrences of any Kiad; the Good he ma- 
nages, the Bad he vanquiſhes ; In Proſpe- 
D rity 


A wiſe Man, ſays Seneca, is provided for 


DP oe 


50 Of Hor, F RAR, 
rity he betrays no Preſumption, in Adverſity 


he feels no Deſpondency. 8 hs 
When Anaxagoras was told of the Death beſ 
of his Son, he only ſaid, I knew he was mor 


tal. So we, in all Caſualties of Life, ſhould 
ſay, I knew my Riches were uncertain, thay. | 
my Friend was but a Man. Such Conkh: * 
derations would ſoon pacify us, becauſe a 4 
our Troubles proceed from their being un. 
expected. Plut. 


Hopes and Diſappointments, are the Lo 
and Entertainment of human Life; the on 
ſerves to keep us from Preſumpr on, the 
other from Deſpair. | 


Hope is very fallacious, and Promiſe 
what it ſeldom gives; but its Promiſes art 
more valuable than the Gifts of Fortune, 
and it ſeldom fruſtrates us without aſſuring 
us of recompenſing the Delay by a great 


Bounty. Dr. Fohn/on. A 
There is a Medium between an exceſiiye ma, 


Diffidence and too univertal a Confidence KY 
It we have no Foreſight, we are 2 Unde 
if it is too nice, we are miſerable. 


The Apprehenſion of Evil is many time: Be, 
worſe than the Evil itſelf; and the Ills a Man that 
fears he ſhall ſuffer, he ſuffers in the ver ſeque. 


Fear of them. 
| A nobk 


Anxitty, and Dis rRusr. 5¹ 


A noble Spirit muſt not vary with his For- 
tune: In your worſt Eſtate hope; in the 
beſt, fear; and, in all, be circumſpect. 


A Man cannot truly be happy here, with- 


I out a well. grounded Hope of being happy 
hereafter. 


A firm Truſt in the Aſſiſtance of an Al- 
mighty Being naturally produces Patience, 
Chearfulneſs, and all other Diſpoſitions of 
Mind that alleviate thoſe Calamities which 
we are not able to remove. Spec. 


It is Virtue only that repels Fear, and 
Fear only that makes Life troubleſome. 


If you are diſquieted at any Thing, you 
Wſhould conſider with yourſelf, is the Thing 
of that Worth, that for it I ſhould ſo diſturb 
myſelf, and loſe my Peace and Tranquillity.? 
Aurel. 


The keeping ourſelves above Grief, and 
every painful Paſſion, is indeed very beau- 
titul and excellent; and none but Souls of 
he firſt Rate ſeem to be ating for the 
Undertaking. Char. 


. There can be no Peace in human Life, 
Without the Contempt of all Events. He 
hat troubles his Head with drawing Con- 

ſequences ſrom mere Contingencies, ſhall 

neyer be at Reſt. Sir R. I Eftr. 

D 2 The 


52 Of Horx, Fear, 


The melancholy Perſon always preſages 
Misfortunes. 


A poor diſtracted Man, and a rich dif- 
tracted Man, are pretty much upon an Equa- 


lity; and, as far as the Power of Imagination 
goes, often change Conditions; the poor 


Man fancying himſelf a Prince, whilſt the 
rich one pines, and torments himſelf, with 
all the Anxieties of Poverty. 


More periſh through too much Confidence, 
than by too much Fear: Where one deſpair, 
there are thouſands that preſume, 


Fear, unbalanced by Hope, is Deſperation, 


Doſt thou lament for what is to come! 
Why ? becaule it 1s not come? No, becauſe 
it is grievous: And wilt thou double thy 
Griets, with bringing them on before they 
come ? Why ſhould we run forward to meet 
thoſe Miſcries, which at the fame Time ve 
would fain run away from:? 


Fear is implanted in us as a Preſervative 
from Evil; but its Duty, like that of other 
Paſſions, is not to overbear Reaſon, but to 
aſſiſt it; nor ſhould it be ſuffered to tyran- 
nize in the Imagination, to raiſe Phantom: 
of Horror, or beſet Life with ſupernume- 
rary Diſtreſſcs. Dr. Johnſon, 
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The Thing in the World, ſays Montaigne, 
I am moſt afraid of, is Fear; and with good 
Reaſon ; that Paſſion alone, in the Trouble 
W of it, exceeding all other Accidents. 


We ſhould take a prudent Care for the 
future, bur ſo as to enjoy the preſent: It is 
no Part of Wiſdom to be miſerable To- 
day, becauſe we may happen to be ſo To- 
morrow. 


Hope is the laſt Thing that dieth in Man; 
and though it be exceeding deceitful, yet it 

is of this good Ule to us, that, while we are 
n. travelling through this Life, it conducts us 


an eaſier and more pleaſant Path to our 


1 Journey's End. Rochef. 
uſe 


thy It were no Virtue to bear Calamities, if 
icy i did not feel them. Sen. 


eet Miſeries are endleſs, if we ſtand in Fear 
of all Impoſſibilities. 


Divine Providence always places the Re- 


tive medy near the Evil. There is not any Duty 
ther WW co which Providence has not annexed a 
t to Bleſſing; nor any Affliction for which 
ran- Virtue has not provided a Remedy. 

= If ſome are refined, like Gold, in the Fur- 
me 


nace of Affliction, there are many more, that, 
like Chaff, are conſumed in it. Sorrow, 
when it is exceſſive, takes away Fervour 
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from Picty, Vigour from Action, Health 
ifom the Body, Light from the Reaſon, and 
Repoſe from the Conſcience. 1 


It may ſerve as a Comfort to us in M:oup 


Calamities and Afflictions, that he that lofes 


apy Thing, and gets Wiſdom by it, is a 
Gainer by the Los. & 


When Faith, Temperance, and other 
ccleſtial Powers, left the Earth; Hope was 
the only Goddeſs that ſtaid behind. 


The Expectation of future Happineſs is 
the beſt Relief of anxious Thoughts, the 
moſt perfect Cure of Melancholy, the Guide 
of Life, and the Comfort of Death. 


Hopes and Cares, Anger and Fears, di- 
vide our Life: Would you be free from theſe 
Anxieties: Think every Day will be your 
laſt, and then the ſucceeding Hours will be 
the more welcome, becauſe unexpected. 
Her. 


There is but one Way of fortifying the 
Soul againit all gloomy Preſages and Ter- 
rors of Mind; and that is, by lecuring to 
ourſelves the Friendſhip and Protection of 
that Being, who diſpoſes of Events, and go- 
verns Futurity. Spec. 


of 
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Of the GOVERNMENT F the 
+ AGAIN 


PHE. utmoſt Perfection we are capable 
of in this World, 1s to govern our 
Lives and Actions by the Rules which. 
1 WF Nature hath ſet us, and keeping the Order 
of our Creation. Spec. 


. He is the wiſe Man, who, though not 
ne ſkilled in Science, knows how to govern his, 
de Paſſions and Afſections. Our Paſſions are 

our Infirmities. He that can make a Sacri- 
41 fice_of his Will, is Lord of himſelf. 


ele Paſſion has its Foundation in Nature: 
ur Virtue is acquired by the Improvement of 


our Reaſon. 
ed, pr 


No Man is Maſter of himſelf, ſo long as 
he 1 is a Slave to any Thing elle. 


Prudence governs the Wiſe; but there 
are only a few of that Sort, ad the moſt 
wiſe are not ſo at all Times; en Paſſion 
governs almoſt all the World, and at moſt 
. St. Eur. 


It is the baſeſt of Paſſions to like what we 
have not, and flight what we poſſeſs. 
D 4 Exceſs 
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Exceſs of Sorrow is as fooliſh, as profuſe 
Laughter. Loud Mirth, or immoderate 
Sorrow, Inequality of Behaviour either in 
Proſperity or Adverſity are alike ungraceful 
in a Man that is born to die. Spec. 


Paſſion is a Sort of Fever in the Mind, 
which ever leaves us weaker than it found us. 


Nothing alleviates Grief ſo much as the 
Liberty of complaining: Nothing makes 
one more ſenſible of Joy than the Delight 
of expreſſing it. 


A Man's ſtrongeſt Paſſion is generally 
his weaker Side, 


It is certainly much eafier wholly to de- 
cline a Paſſion, than to keep it within juſt 
Bounds and Meaſures; and that which few 
can moderate, almoſt any Body may pre- 
vent. Char. 


Philoſophy and Religion ſhew themſelves 
in no one Inſtance ſo much as in the preſery- 
ing our Minds firm and ſteady. 


He that doth any Thing raſhly, muſt be 
taken, n Equity of Conſtruction, to do it 
willingly; for he was free to deliberate 
or not. | 


To mourn without Meaſure is F olly ; not 
to mourn at all, Inſenſibility. 


Abſence 
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Abſence cools moderate Paſſions, and in- 
flames violent ones; as the Wind blows out 
Candles, but kindles Fires. R>chef. 


Sadneſs contracts the Mind; Mirth di- 
lates it. 


He that reſigns his Peace to little Caſual- 
tics, and ſuffers the Courſe of his Life to 
be interrupted by fortuitous Inadvertencies, 
or Offences, delivers up himſelf to the Direc- 
tion of the Wind, and loſes all that Con- 
ſtancy and Fquanimity, which conſtitute 
the chief Praiſe of a wiſe Man, Dr, Jobnſon. 


The Philoſopher Bion ſaid pleaſantly of 

the King, who by Handfuls pulled his Hair 
— off his Head for Sorrow: Does this Man 
t think that Baldneſs is a Remedy for Grief? 


There is in human Nature generally more 
of the Fool, than of the Wile; and there- 
tore thoſe Faculties, by which the fooliſh 
Part of Men's Minds are taken, are more 
potent. Ld. Bacon. 


Poſitive Men err moſt of any. 


We often hate, we know not why, 

without examining either the good or bad 
| Qualities of the Perſon; and this ſerſcleſs 
Averſion of ours will ſometimes tall upon 
Men of extraordinary Merit. It is the 
Buſincſs of Reaſon to correct this. blind. . 
D 5 Paſſion, 
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Paſſion, which is a Reproach to it: For is 
there any Thing more unjuſt, than to have 
an Averſion to thole that are an Honour to 
human Nature? 


Paſſion makes them Fools, which other- 
wiſe are not ſo; and ſhews them to be Fools, 
which are ſo. 


The firſt Step to Moderation is, to per- 
ceive that we are falling into a Paſſion. One 
ſaying to Diogenes, after a Fellow had ſpit 
in his Face, This Affront, ſure, will — 
you angry: No, ſaid he; but I am thinking 
whether I cught not to be ſo. 7 | 

They that laugh at every Thing, and they 
that fret at every Thing, are Fools alike, 


He that overcomes his Paſſions, conquers 
his greateſt Enemies. 


1 he good Government of our Appetites, 
and corrupt Inclinations, will make our 
Minds chearfu} and ealy : Contentment will 
{weeten a low Fortune, and Patience will 
make our Sufferings light. 

Moderation of Paſſions, - Judgment in 
Countel, and Dexterity in Affairs, are the 
moſt eminent Parts of Wiſdom. 


Plato, ſpeaking of paſſionate Perſons, 
s, they are like Men who ſtand on their 
Heads, they ſec all Things che wrong Way. 
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To be Maſters of ourſelves and Habits, 
it is indiſpenſably neceſſary, that our 
Thoughts be ond, and regular, which is 
effected by Converſe either with Books. 
or Perſons: Hence we may know ourſelves, - 
and adapt particular Remedies to our 
Weakneſſes; for there is nothing impoſſible, 
that is neceſfary to the Accomplithment of 
our Happineſs. 


No Man, whoſe Appetites are his Maſters, 
can perform the Duties of his Nature with 
Strictneſs and Regularity. He that would 
be ſuperior to external Influences, muſt 
firſt become ſuperior to his own Paſſions, 
Dr. Johnſon. 

Sobriety and Temperance of all Kinds, 
moderate Exercife, Appetites well governed, 
and keeping one's ſelf from Melancholy, 
85 and all violent Paſſion and Diſorder of the 
if Mind, do aſſiſt, preſerve, confirm, and 
1 finiſh, what Nature and Complexion at firſt 
degan. Char. 
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Of Vanity, FoLLy, and 
AFFECTATION. 


o be covetous of Applauſe diſcovers 
a ſlender Merit; and Selt-conceit 1s 
the ordinary Attendant of Ignorance. Spec. 


The moſt ignorant are moft conceited, 
and the moſt impatient of Advice, as unable 


to diſcern either their own Folly, or the 
Wiſdom of others. 


Young Men, when they are once dyed 
in Pleaſure and Vanity, will ſcarcely take 
any other Colour. 


There are a thouſand Fops made by Art, 
for one Fool made by Nature. 


It 1s to Aﬀectation the World owes its 
whole Race of Coxcombs: Nature in her 
whole Drama never drew ſuch a Part; ſhe 
has ſometimes made a Fool, but a Coxcomb 
is always of a Man's own making. 


Some would be thought to do great 
Things, who are but T'ools or Inſtruments: 
Like the Fool that fancied he played upon 
he Organ, when he only drew the Bel- 
ows. 


They 
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They are more dangerouſly ill, that are 
drunk with Vanity, than thoſe with Wine; 


for a Morning makes one himſelf, but the 
other is unrecoverable. 


Oſtentation takes from the Merit of any 
Action. He that is vain enough to cry up 


himſelf, ought to be puniſhed with the Si- 
C lence of other Men. 


The Obſervation that no Man is ridicu- 
© tous for being what he is, but only in the 
Affectation of being ſomething more, is 


equally true in regard to the Mind and the 
Body. Guard. | 


Men are as apt to defend their Opinions, 
as their Property; and would take it as well 


to have the Titles to their Eſtates queſtion- 
ed, as their Senſe. 


Socrates had fo little Eſteem of himſelf, 


that he thought he knew nothing certainly, 
but that he knew nothing. 


It is a common Obſervation that no Man 

Is content with his own Condition, though 

t be the beſt; nor diſſatisfied with his own 
Wit, though it be the worſt. 


Every Man has as much Vanity, as he 
ants Underſtanding. An Aſs was carrying 
En Image in Proceſſion ; and, ſeeing the 
Feople tall down every where upon their 


Knees 


of 
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| Knees before him, the filly Animal fancied 
| all this while that they worſhipped him. 


Some Men affect the Oſtentation of Bu- 
ſineſs, ſeeming always to be fully employed, 
though without materrally doing any Thing 
| Such are rather buſy Men, than Men of 
| Buſineſs. 


The Vanity of human Life is like a River 


conſtantly paſſing away, and yet conſtanth 
coming on. Dean Swift. 


It is the Infirmity of poor Spirits to be 
taken with every Appearance, and dazzled 
with every Thing that ſparkles : But great 
Geniuſes have but little Admiration, becauſe 
few Things appear new to them. 


Though a Coat be ever fo fine that a Fool 
wears, it is ſtill but a FooPs Coat. Spec. 


The monſtrous Affectation of our travel 
led Gentlemen and Ladies to fpeak in the 
French Air, to dreſs, to cook, to write in 

* French, has corrupted at once our Languag: 
and our Manners. Feltor.”s Dif]. 


The ſtrongeſt Paſſions allow us ſome 
Reſt; but Vanity , keeps us perpetually n 
Motion. What a Dutt do I raile! ſays the 
Thy upon the Coach-wheel: And what 2 
l. Rate do I drive at! ſays the ſame Fly upon 
1 the Horſe's Buttock. 
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Opinionatiye Men will believe nothing 
but what they can comprehend ; and there 
are but few Things that they are able to 
comprehend, Sl. Eur. 


„ 

: It was a wiſe Saying of Axiſtotle to an 

of indiſcreet and conceited Perſon, That he 
wiſhed he was what the other thought him- 

er ſelf to be; and that his Enemies were ſuch 

mn he was. 


A ſeeming Modeſty 1s a furer Evidence 
be of Vanity, than a moderate Degree of Aſſu- 
ea rance. A Gnat that had planted himſelf up- 
en on the Horn of a Bull, very civilly begged 
cls che Bulls Pardon: But rather than incom- 
mode you, ſays be, I- will remove. 


When Men will not be reaſoned out of 


a Vanity, they mult be ridiculed out of it. 
Sir R. L'Eftr. 


gs Some put ſo much Weight upon Shew 
e n and Ornaments, that even the Thought of 
dae Death is made leis heavy to them by the 
* WH Contemplation of their being laid out in 
State, and honourably attended to the. 
look Grave, M. of Hal. 
ly in 


Ich A wiſe Man endeavours to ſhine in him- 
iat f, a Fool to outſhine others: The firſt is 
huvibled by the Senſe of his own Infirmities; 
ine laſt litted up by the Diſcovery of thoſe 
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which he obſerves inothers. The wiſe Man 
conſiders what he wants, and the Fool what 
he abounds in. The wiſe Man is happy, 
when he gains his own Approbation; and 
the Fool, when he recommends himſelf to 
the Applauſe of thoſe about him. 


Of all Sorts of Affectation, that which is 
moſt incurable, is the Affectation of Wiſ⸗ 
dom; becauſe the Diſeaſe is in the Remedy 
itſelf, and falls upon Reaſon, which only 


could and ought to cure it, if it were any- 
where elle. 


s 


Of HuMan LEARNING; zts UsE and 
INSUFFICIENCY. 


M AN thinks it the fineſt Thing in the 
World to know much; and there- 
fore 1s greatly apt to eſteem himſelf better 
than his Neighbours, if he knows ſome little 
Impertinencies, and them imperfestly, with 
infinite Uncertainty. Bp. Taylor. 


We live in an Age, when Men are fond 

of Learning, almoit to the Loſs of Reli- 

gion. Nothing will paſs with our Men of 

Wit and Senſe, but what is agreeable with 

the niceſt Reaſon; and every Man's Reaſon 

is his own Underſtanding. Theſe mighty 

Pretenders have no truer Ground to go 

upon, than other Men: They plead tor 

right Reaſon; but they mean their own: 

In the mean Time they take from us our 

breſt Guide, and Religion ſuffers by their 
07 contentions about it. Baker. 


Philoſophy is then only valuable, when 
it ſerves for the Law of Life, and not the 
Oſtentation of Science. 


Though a Man may not be a Logician, 


or Naturaliſt, yet he is never the further off 


\ 


by 
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by it from being either liberal, or modeſt, 


or charitable. . Aru. 255 
No Knowledge which termibates in Cu- pen 
rioſity and Speculation, is comparable to rou 

that which is of Uſe: And of all uſeful Re\ 

Knowledge that is moſt ſo, which conſiſts F 

in a due Care, and juſt Notion, of. our- TR 

ſelves. St. Bernard. ex.) bor 
Rectitude of Will is a greater Ornament tor 

and Perfection, than Brightneſs of Under- ; 
ſtanding; and to be divincly good, more hac 
valuable than any other Wiſdom and Know. ſpe 
ledge. free 
However we may be puffed up with. vain 

Conceits, and flatter ourſelves with Diſco- Tur 

veries of new Worlds of Learning; it is fal 

certain we are yet much in the Dark; that Str 
many of our Diſcoveries are purely imagi- | 
nary ; and that the State of Learning is ſo 

far from Perfection, much more from be- ſpe 

ing the Subject of Oſtentation, that it K. 

0 


ought to teach us Modeſty, and keep us 
humble. Baker. 


Some are ſo very ſtudious of learning what 0 
was done by the Ancients, that they know 
not how to live with the Moderns. 


Every Man who propoſes to grow emi- Pr 
nent by Learning, ſhould carry in his Mind Wl Y 
| al 
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at once the Difficulty of Excellence, and: 
the Force of Induſtry ; and remember that 
Fame is not eonferred. but. as. the Recom-: 
pence of Labour; and that Labour, vigo- 
rouſly continued, has not often failed of its. 
Reward. Dr. Jobnſon. | 


A Man of Senſe does not fo much apply 
himſelf to the moſt learned Writings, in or- 
der to acquire Knowledge; as the molt ra- 
tional, to fortify his Reaſon. Sr. Eur. 


Ariſtippus ſaid, That the only Fruit he 
bad received from his Philoſophy, was to 
ipeak plainly to all the World, and to tell 
ireely his Thoughts of Things. 


To preſerve the intire Liberty of one's 
Judgment, without being prepoſſeſſed with 
talſe Reaſons, or pretendeel Authority, is 4 
Strength of Mind whereof few are capable. 


The ſuperfine Subtilties of the Schools 
ſpeak many ſharp Things, but utterly un- 
neceſſary, and void of Effect. Too much 
Refining deſtroys pure Reaſon, Spec. 


Fine Senſe and exalted Senſe, are not half 
ſo uſetul as common Senſe. Dan. Swift. 


Men are apt to overyalue the Tongues, 
and to think they have made a conſiderable 
Progreſs in Learning when they have once 
overcome theſe; yet in Reality there is no 

internal 
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internal Worth in them, and Men may un- a 
derſtand a thouſand Languages without be- fry 
ing the wiſer. Baker, rup 
A ſincere Confeſſion of out Ignorance, is litt! 
one of the faireſt and ſureſt Teſtimonies of N 
our Judgment. Montaigne. Ja; 
What is the whole Creation, but one ken 
great Library: every Volume in which, and vaſt 
every Page in theſe Volumes, are impreſſed Un 
with radiant Characters of infinite Wiſdom; 
and all the Perfections of the Univerſe are 1 
contracted with ſuch inimitable Art in Man, are 
that he needs no other Book but himſelf, to 1 
make him a complete Philoſopher. Turk Sp. *. 
There is no End of Bool:s: Our Libraries Y 
are furniſhed for Sight and Oſtentation, 1 
rather than Uſe; the very Indexes are not Lar 
to be read over in an Age; and in this Mul- '”s 
titude, how great a Part of them are either fac! 
dangerous, or not worth the Reading! A for 
few Books, well choſen, and well made Uſe ſpe⸗ 
of, will be more profitable, than a great and 
confuſed Alexandrian Library. ö 
One would admire how it is poſſible for the 
a wiſe Man to ſpend his Life in unprofitable ¶ and 
Inquiries. Some Men (ſays St. Evremond) ſide 
make a Merit of knowing what they might Mt fucl 
as well be ignorant of, and are abſolute of 


Strangers to what 1s really worth knowing. 
| Lycurgus 


* 
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Lycurgus remarked, that ſubtile Specula- 
tions, and all the Refinements of Science, 
ſerved to ſpoil the Underſtanding, and cor- 
rupt the Heart; for which Reaſon he made 
little Account of them. 


Moſt Men take leaſt Notice of what is 
plain, as if that were of no Uſe; but puzzle 
their Thoughts, and loſe themſelves in thoſe 
vaſt Depths and Abyſſes, which no human 
Underſtanding can fathom. Dn, Sher. 


The Ways of Nature, like thoſe of Gop, 
are paſt Man's finding out. Baker. 


To be proud of Learning is the greateſt 
Ignorance. Bp. Taylor. 8 


It is a ſilly Conceit, that Men without 
Languages are alſo without Underſtand- 
L. ing: It is apparent in all Ages, that ſome 
.r WE fuch have been even Prodigies for Ability 
A for it is not to be believed, that Wiſdom 
ſeſpeaks to her Diſciples only in Latin, Greek, 
at and Hebrew. Dr. Ful. 


Marius did never bluſh to profeſs before 
or the Senate his being ignorant of the Greek, 
le and his Careleſſneſs in being otherwiſe, con- 
4) WR fidering how little he obſerved it helped 


-bt ſuch as were ſkilled therein to the purchaſing 
ite Nor Virtue, 
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The Pains we take in Books' or Arts, 
which treat of Things remote from the Uſe 
of Life, is a buſy Idleneſs. | 


There is no Neceſſity of being led through 
the ſeveral Fields of Knowledge: It will be 
ſufficient to gather Tonie-of the falreſt Fruit 
from them all; and to lay up a Store of 
good Senfe, ſound Reaſon, and ſolid Virtue, 
Fellon's Dif. LES. 3 - 

It is the Work of Fancy to enlarge, but 
of Judgment to ſhorten and contract ; and 
therefore this muſt needs be as far above the 
other, as Judgment is a greater and nobler 
Faculty, than Fancy or Imagination. 


The Variety of Opinions among the 
Learned maniteſteth, that there can be no 
Certainty, where there is ſo much Diſſent. 


We rarely meet with Perſons that have 4 
true Judgment; which, in many, renders Li- 
terature a very tireſome Knowledge. Good 
Judges are as rare as good Authors. SJ. Evr. 


It happens to Men truly learned, as to 
Ears of Corn ; they ſhoot up and raiſe their 
Heads high, while they are empty ; but 
when full and ſwelled with Grain, they 'be- 
gin to flag and droop. Montaigne. 


We read of a Philoſopher, who declared 
of himſelf, that the firſt Year he entered 
upon 


- 
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upon the Study of Philoſophy, he knew 


i Things; the ſecond Year he knew 
ſomething 3; but the third Year nothing: 

| The more he ſtudied, the more he declined 

in the Opinion of his own Knowledge, and 

© WF ſaw more of the Shortneſs of his Under- 

It ſtanding. | | f | 

i The Curioſity of ſeeing into every Thing, 


explaining every Thing, and adjuſting it to 
our weak Ideas, is the moſt dangerous Diſ- 
eaſe of the human Mind. 


That good Senſe, ſays Comines, which 
Nature affords us, is preferable to moſt of 
the Knowledge that we can acquire. 


he Of all Parts of Wiſdom, the Practice is 
no the beſt. Socrates was eſteemed the wiſeſt 
Man of his Time, becauſe he turned his 
acquired Knowledge into Morality, and 
aimed at Goodneſs more than Greatneſs. 


A curſory Knowledge, though it be not 
exact enough for the Shoots, is more pleaſant, 
and perhaps more uſeful, than to overbur- 
den the Brain with reading intricate and vo- 
luminous Authors. 


Men gain little by Philoſophy, but the 
Means to ſpeak probably of every Thing, 
and to make themſelves be admired by the 
leſs Knowing. Deſcartes. 


1 Ne 
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He who wants good Senſe, is unhappy in 
having Learning; for he has thereby only 
more Ways of expoſing himſelf, Tat. 


Subtile Sophiſtry perverteth true Philo. 
ſophy. 


Wrangling about frivolous Criticiſms in 
Words, though it is a great Part of the 
Buſineſs of a School, is too pedantic and 
low for a generous Converſe; while he that 
is well Grown in Knowledge may perhaps 
forget, or not ſo much reſpect, the firl 
 Rudiments of Letters; it being more grate. 
ful to the Mind to contemplate the Struc- 
tures of Learning, as they ſtand finiſhed and 
adorned, than to diſcuſs the low Material 
of their Foundations, 


One Philoſopher is worth a thouſand 
Grammarians. Good Senſe and Reaſon 
ought to be the Umpire of all Rules, both 
ancient and modern. Rechef. 


True Eloquence is good Senſe, deliverec 
in a natural and unaffected Way, without 
the artificial Ornaments of Tropes and F. 
gures. Our common Eloquence is uſually 
Cheat upon the Underſtanding ; it deceive 
us with Appearances inſtead of Thing 
and makes us think we ſee Reaſon, whill 
it is only tickling our Senſe, Baker. 


Obſcurit 
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Obſcurity in Writing is commonly an 
Argument of Darkneſs in the Mind: The 


qreateſt Learning is to be ſeen in the greateſt 
Plainneſs. Bp. Wilkins. 


q is an idle Fancy of ſome to run out 
ually upon Similitudes, confounding 
la Subject by the Multitude of Likeneſſes, 


and making it like ſo many Things, that it 

is like nothing at all. 
Ps Difficult and abſtruſe Speculations raiſe a 
it Noiſe and a Duft; but, when we examine 
e what Account they turn to; little comes of 
a them, but Heat, and Clamour, and Con- 
1 tradiction. Charron. 

Ml 


The Reaſon of Things lies in a narrow 
Compaſs, if the Mind could at any Time 
be ſo happy as to light ic up. Moſt of the 
n Writin gs and Diſcourſes in the World are 
but Ilutration and Rhetoric ; which ſigni- 
fies as much as nothing to a Mind in Pur- 


ſuit after the PET. Truth of Things. 
Dr. South, 


Though it may be an Anieatent of a 
great Wat to give ingenious. Reaſons for 
many wonderiul Appcarances in Nature; 
yet 1t 1s an Evidence of {mall Judgment, to 
be poſitive in any Thing but the Know- 
ledge of our o.] 9 ; 

* 
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It paſſes for an Ornament to borrow from 
other Tongues, where we may, be better fur- 
mſhed in our own. Spec. 


Pedantry is a Vice in all Profeſſions, it- 
ſelf no Profeſſion, 


Suppoſe a Man knows what is Greek, La- I 
tin, French, Spaniſh, or Italian for a Horſe ; fi 
this makes the Man no more the wiſer, than te 
the Horſe the better. Sir T. P. Blunt. 


Languages are not to be deſpiſed; but dc 
Things are to be ſtill preferred, 


One of the Ancients, who: was reproached ſti 
that he profefied Philoſophy, for which he 
nevertheleſs in his own Judgment. made no 
great Account; made Anſwer, That: this 
was truly to philoſophiſe. 


The moſt reſplendent Ornament of Man 
is Judgment; here is the Perfection of his 
mnate Reaſon ; here is the utmoſt Power of 
Reafon joined with Knowledee. 


It is no ſmall Progreſs in Philoſophy to 
have learned how much Obſcurity and Un- 
certainty is nungled with our exacteſt Know- 
ledpe, and to be ſatisfied to be ignorant of 
that which cannot be known. 


— oy grows 


There are impertinent Studies, as well as 
1mpertinent Men. Seneca. 


It 
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It vs a Saying of Cicero, that Oratory was 
but his Ornament, as a Commonwealth's- 
Man; and that Philoſophy and Reaſon were 
his Profeſſion, as a Man. 


Phocion was preferred before Demaſt benes, 
in that he always filled his Speeches with 
ſubſtantial Matter. He was ſparing of Rhe- 
toric, and full of Reaſon, 


Such Books as teach Sapience and Pru- 
dence, and ſerve to eradicate Errors and 
Vices, are the moſt profitable Writings in 
the World, and ought to be valued and 
ſtudied more than all others whatſoever. 


J 

l Inſtead of labouring in nice Learning 
and intricate Sciences; inſtead of trifling 
away precious Time upon the Secrets of 
Nature, or Myſteries of State; it were bet- 
in ter to ſeek that only which is really and ſub- 
13 ſtantially good. Gur Pains ſhould be to 
| moderate our Hopes and Fears ; to direct 
and regulate our Paſſions; to bear all Inju- 
ries of Fortune or Men, and to atrain the 
Art of Contentment; and then we cannot 
have much more to wiſh for. 


Art is long, and Life but ſhort. Hipp. 


/ 

The Wiſdom of the Ancients, as to the 
Government of Life, was no-more than cer- 
tain Fraapes what to do, and what not; and 

E 2 Men 
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Men were much better in that Simplicity 
for, as they came to be more learned, they 
grew leſs careful of being good. That plain 
and open Virtue 1s now turned into a dark 


and intricate Science; and we are taught to 
diſpute, rather than to live. Seneca. 


If I ſtudy, ſays Montaigne, it is for no 

other Science, than what treats of the Know- 
ledge of myſelf, and inſtructs me how to 
live and die well. | 


The Lacedæmonians applied their Minds to 
no Learning but what was uſeful, and would 
not ſuffer the Proteſſors of any ſpeculative 
Sciences to live in their Government, leſt 
by their Diſputations, and empty Notions, 
they ſhould deprave the true Excellency of 
Virtue. Plut. | | 


It is a Miſtake to think, that a large 
Syſtem of Ethics, diſſected according to the 
nice Preſcriptions of Logic, and method1- 
cally repleniſhed with Definitions, Diviſions, 
Diſtinctions, and Syllogiſms, is requiſite or 
ſufficient to make Men virtuous. The actual 
Poſſeſſion of one Virtue is preferable to the 
bare Speculative Knowledge of all Arts and 
Sciences together. R. Boyle. 


The moral Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, Socra- 
ers, Plato, & c. nn make Men only Philoſs- 
phers, and ate too weak to make them 

| thoroughly 
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thoroughly good; neither is it in any of their 
fair Maxims, that Patience in Affliction, and 
Fortitude againſt Adverſity, are to be found. 


There are a great many Speculations, 
which Divines trouble themſelves and the 
World with, which, they themſelves do yet 
confeſs, are not neceſſary to any Man's Sal- 
vation; and conſequently, which a Man is 
no more obliged to - buſy his Head with, 


) than with any Problems in Geometry. 
d Bp. Synge. IN 

8 Our Controverſies about Religion have 
8 brought at laſt even Religion itſelf into 
8 Controverſy: The Schoolmen have ſpun the 


Thread too fine, and made Chriſtianity look 
liker a Courſe of Philoſophy, than a Syſtem 
of Faith, and ſupernatural Revelation : So 


” that the Spirit of it evaporates into Niceties, 
and Exerciſes of the Brain; and the Con- 
>» WH tention is not for Truth but Victory. Sir 
3 R. L'Eftr. | 15 

the A good Man will ſee his Duty with only 
and a moderate Share of caſuiſtical Skill; but 


into a perverfe Heart this Sort of Wiſdom 
enters not. Were Men as much afraid of 
Sin, as they are of Danger, there would be 


few Occaſions of conſulting our Caſuiſts. 
Baker, | 


Men 
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Men that are deſtitute of Religion (fays 
1.a#antius) are fo far from being learned 
Philoſophers, that they ought not to be 
eſteemed ſo mych as reaſonable Men, 


Knowledge will not be acquired without 
Pains and Application. It is troubleſome 
and deep Digging for pure Waters; but 
when once you come to the Spring, they 
riſe up, and meet you, Felton's Difſert. 


Learning is preferable to Riches, and 
Virtue to both. 


There is nothing good, or evil, but Vir- 
tue, or Vice. What is Knowledge good for 
which does not direct and govern our Lives 
Dan. Sherl. 


Uſeful Knowledge can have no Enemies, 
except the Ignorant : It cheriſhes Youth, 
delights the Aged, is an Ornament in Proſ- 
perity, and yields Comfort in Adverſity. 


Knowledge, that is of Uſe, muſt be al- 
| lowed to be the greateſt and the nobleſt Ac- 

uiſt that Man can gain. But to run on in 
heir Diſputations, whether Privation be a 
Principle; whether any Thing can be:mace 
of nothing; whether there be an empty 
Space in the Compals of Nature; or whether 
the World ſhould have an End, and ſuch · like; 
is without End, and to no end. 


The 


ce. 
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The Diffulion of the Mind into Variety 
of Thoughts and Subjects renders it incapa- 


ble of any deep Searc 


Wiſe Men are inſtructed by Reaſon 3 
Men of lets Underſtanding, by ä 


the moſt Ignorant, by — and 3 


by Nature. Cicero. 
It is an Argument of a truly brave Diſpo- 


ſition in a learned Man, not to aſſume the 


Name and Character of one. Plut. 
Though the ſimpleſt Man knows he has 


the Faculties of Imagination, Apprehenſion, 
Memory, Reflection; yet the moſt learned 
cannot aſſign where they are ſeated, or by 


what Means they operate. 


The two moſt eſſential Foint in .moral 
Philoſophy are a laſt End, and the Means 
to attain jt; and that Beatitude conſiſts in 


the nobleſt Action of Man in Reference to 
the moſt excellent Object. r1for. 


If our painful Peregrination in Studies 


be deſtitute of the ſupreme Light, it is no- 


thing ele but a miſerable Kind of Wander- 


ing. Scaliger. 


It is with the Mind as with the Will and 
Appetites: For as, after we have tried a 


thouſand Pleaſures, and turned from one 


Enjoyment to another, we find no Reſt to 
E 4 our 
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our Deſires, till we at laſt fix them upon the 
fovereign Good; ſo, in Purſuit, of Know- 
ledge, we meet with no tolerable Satisfac- 
tion to our Minds, till, after we are wearied 
with tracing other Methods, we turn them 
at Jaſt upon the one ſupreme and unerrin 
Truth. And where there no other Uſe of 
human Learning, there is at leaſt this in it, 
that by its many Defects it brings us to a 
Senſe of our own Weakneſs, and makes us 
more readily, and with greater Willingneſs, 
"ſubmit to Revelation. Baker, 


True Philoſophy, ſays Plato, conſiſts 
more in Fidelity, Conſtancy, Juſtice, Sin- 
cerity, and in the Love of our Duty, than 
in great Capacity. 


The Balm which Philoſophy drops upon 
the Wounds of the Mind, abates their Pain, 
though it cannot heal them. Dr. Johnſon. 


The main Opportunity for Knowledge is 
after ibis Life; but the only Opportunity of 
being goud is now; and, if we take Care to 
improve this, we are ſufficiently ſecure of the 
other; but if this be neglected, all is loſt. 


We know little of the Cauſes of Things, 
but may ſee Wiſdom enough in every 
Thing: And could we be content to ſpend 
as much Time in contemplating the wile 
Ends of Providence, as we do in ſearching 

into 


L 
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into Cauſes, it would certainly make us . 


better Men, and not worſe Philoſophers. 
Baker. 


It was a uſeful tits of Paſeal, That 
Sciences produced no Conſolation in the 
Times of Affliftion ; but the Knowledge of 


Chriſtianity was a Comfort both in Adve ley. 
and Detect of all other Knowledge. 


The Height of all Philoſophy, both natu- 


ral and moral, is to know ty ; and the 
End of this Knowledge is to know God. 


In vain do we ſeek for a true and laſting 
Satisfaction, in any other Books than the 
Holy Scriptures ;, wherein are contained alt 


Things neceſſary to the Happineſs of this: 
and the Life hereafter. 


As the Moon, for all thoſe darker Parts 
we call Spots, gives us a much greater” 
Light than the Stars, that ſeem all lumi- 
nous, ſo do the Scriptures afford more Light 
than the brighteſt human Authors: In them 
the Ignorant may learn: all requiſite Know- 
edge, and the moſt Knowing may learn to- 
diſcern their Ignorance. K. Boyle. | 


There 1s. but one Way to Heaven for the 
Learned and Unlearned. Bp, Taylor. 


He that knows what belongs to his Salva- 
tion, has learned what is ſufficient. Bona. 
= £ At 
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At the Day of Judgment, thou ſhalt not 
. be aſked, What Proficiency thou haſt made 
in Logic, Metaphyſics, Aftronomy, or any other 
Science; but whether thou haſt lived accord- 
ing to thy Nature, as a Man endued with 
Reaſon and Morality. Turk. Spy. 


Were Matters ſo managed, that Men 
turned their Speculation into Practice, and 
took Care to apply their Reading to the 
Purpoſes of human Life; the Advantage of 
Learning would be unſpeakable; and we ſee 
how illuſtriouſly ſuch Perſons ſhine in the 
World: And therefore nothing can be ſaid 
to the Prejudice of Learning in general, 
but only to ſuch a falle Opinion of it, as 
depends upon this alone for the moſt eli- 
gible, and only Qualification of the Mind of 
Man; and ſo reſts upon it, and buries it in 
Inactivity. Charron. 


All Things elſe being tranſitory and pe- 
rifhing, the true Wiſdom is to think of 
Eteraity; and to be a good Man is the belt 
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Of PRO8PERITY and ADVERSITY; 
CoNTENTMENT and HUMILITY. 


| Þ may boldly be afflrmed, that good 
Men generally reap more ſubſtantiat 
Benefit from their Afflictions, than bad Men 
do from their Proſpertties ; and hat they 
loſe in Wealth,. Pleaſure, or Honour, they 
gain with. vaſt Advantage in Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, and. Tranquillty of Mind. Dr. 
Scott. 


Contentment excludes all Murmuring 
and Repining at the Allotments of Provi- 
dence; all Solicitude and anxious Thoughts 
about future Events, farther than fuch Pre- 


cautions as are within the Sphere of human 
Prudence.. 


The compendious Addreſs to Wealth, as 


Pluto obſerved, is not to increaſe Poſſeſſions, 


but leſſen Deſires; 


Proſperity is not without its Troubles, 


nor Adverſity without its Comforts. 


A gcod Man, whether he be rieh or poor, 
Mall at all Times rejoice with: a chearful 
Countenance.. 


E 6, Contentment: 
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Contentment is only to be found within 
ourſelves. A Man that 1s content with a 
little, has enough ; he that complains, hag 
too much. 


If you can live free from Want, care for 


no more; for the reſt is but Vanity. dir 


W. Ral. 


He that can well endure, may, without 
Difficulty, overcome. 


The Conſideration of a greater Evil is 
a Sort of Remedy againſt a leſſer. Ariſtip- 

s had a Farm burnt down; and, when a 
Friend of his expreſſed a Concern for him, 
he ſaid, I have three Farms yet left, and 
thou haſt but one in all; and have more 
Reaſon to lament thy Misfortune, than-thou 
mine. Plut. 


To live, Nature affordeth; to live con- 
tent, Wiſdom teacheth. 


A very little is ſufficient for a Man well 
nurtured. 


If we will create imaginary Wants to our- 
ſelves, why do we not create an imaginary 
Satisfaction to them? It were the merrier 
Phrenſy of the two to be like the Athenian, 
who fancied all the Ships that came into the 
Harbour, were his own, 

Secratss 
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Socrates rightly ſaid of Contentment, op- 
poſing it to the Riches of Fortune and Opi- 
nion, that it is the Wealth of Nature; for 


it gives every Thing that we want, and 
really need. 


Proſperity hath always been the Cauſe of 
far greater Evils to Men, than Adverſity: 
and it is eaſier for a Man to bear this 


patiently, than not to forget himſelf in the 
other. Fr, Acad. 


Moderation in Profperity, is a Virtue 
very difficult to all Mortals. Dr. Johnſon. 


They are always impaired by Affliction, 
who are not thereby improved. 


| Among all other Virtues, Humility, though 
| it be loweſt, yet is pre- eminent: It is the 
ſafeſt, becauſe it is always at anchor; and 
that Man may be truly ſaid to live with moſt 
Content in his Calling, that ſtrives to live 
within the Compaſs of it. Richl. 


Proud Men never have Friends; neither 
in Proſperity, becauſe they know no- body; 


nor in Adverſity, becaule then no body 
knows them. 


He who thinks no Man above him but 
for his Virtue, none below him but for his 
Vice, can never be oblequious or aſſuming 


ma wrong Place, Tat. 
That 


i 
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That which is a Neceffity to him that 
ſtruggles, is little other than Choice to him 
that is willing. It is better to be forced to 
any Thing; but Things are eafy when they 
are complied with. Sen. 

Many Afflictions may befal a good Man, 
but no Evil; for Contraris will never in- 
corporate. All che Rivers in che World are 
never able to change che Taſte and Quality 
of the Sea. | 


Adverſity does not take from us our 
true Friends; it only diſperſes thoſe who 
pretended to be ſuch. 

Wealth and Titles are only the Gifts of 
Fortune ; but Peace and Content are the 

culiar Endowments of a well diſpoſed 
Nlind > a Mind that can bear Affliction 
without a Murmur, and the Weight of 2 
plentiful Fortune without ain glory; that 
can be familiar without Meanneſs, and re- 
ſerved without Pride. 


We muſt needs have ſome Concern when 
we look into our Loſſes: Bur, if we conſider 
how little we deſerve what. is left, our 
Murmurs will turn into Thankfulneſs. 


If thou. faint in the Day. of Adverſity, thy 
Strength is ſmall. 


The Diſcontents of the Poor are much 
eaſicx allayed than thoſe of the Rich. 


I find 
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I find it a very hard Thing, ſays Mon- 
taigne, to undergo Misfortunes; but to be 
content with a competent Meaſure of For- 
tune, and to avoid Greatneſs, I think a very 
eaſy Matter. 


Solon being aſked by Cræ ſus, Who, in the 
whole World was happier than he; an- 
ſwered, Tellus, who though he was poor, 
Was a Man, and content with what he 
had, and died in a good Old-age. 


Nothing eould be more unhappy, faid 


Demetrius, than a Man who had never 
known Affliction. 


of The Beſt need Afflictions for Trial of 
the WH their Virtue > How can we exerciſe the Grace 
ſed of Contentment, if all Things ſucceed well? 


ion Or that of Forgiveneſs, if we have no 
f 2 WY Encmirs? 


A good Conſcience is to the Soul what 
Health is to the Body; it preſerves a con- 
ſtant Eaſe and Serenity within us, and more 
than countervails all the Calamities and. Af- 
fictions which. can poſſibly befal us. Addi. 


The greateſt Misfortune of all is not to 
be able to bear Misfortune. Bias 


If we would begin at the right End, and 
look with as much Compaſlion on. the Ad- 
verſities of lome, as WE do with Envy at the 
Profperitles 
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Proſperities of others, every Man would 


find Cauſe to fit down contentedly with his 
own Burden, | | | 


He that needs leaſt, ſaid Socrates, is moſt 
like the Gods, who need nothing. 


When Alexander ſaw Diogenes ſitting in 
the warm Sun, and aſked what he ſhould 
do for him? He deſired no more, than 
that he would ſtand out of his Sunſhine, 


and not take from him. what he could not 
give. | 


A Man cannot be unhappy under the 
moſt depreſſed Circumſtances, if he uſes 
his Reaſon, not his. Opinion : And the 
moſt exalted Fortunes. are (if Reaſon be 


not conſulted) the Subject of a wife Man's 
Pity. 


The moſt excellent of moral Virtues 1s 
to have a low Eſteem of ourſelves ;. which 
has this particular Advantage,. that it at 
tracts not the Envy of others. 


A quiet and contented Mind is the ſu— 
preme Good, the utmoſt Felicity Man is ca 
pable of in this World; and the maintait- 
ing ſuch an uninterrupted Tranquility 0 


Spirit is the very Crown and Glory d 
Wiſdom. 


The 


\ 
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The Foundation of Content muſt ſpring 
up in a Man's own Mind; and he who has 
ſo little Knowledge of Human Nature as to 
ſeek Happineſs by changing any Thing but 
his own Diſpoſition, will waſte his Life in 
fruitleſs' Efforts, and multiply the Griefs 
which he purpoſes to remove. Dr. Johnſon. 


Id This is the Foundation of Contentment 
an in all Conditions, and of Patience under 
ne, Sufferings; that Death, which is not far 
zot off, when it removes. us out of this World 
will take us from all the Sufferings of it. 
Dn. Sherl, 


of 


1 
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WE mould chuſe a Friend endued with 
Virtue, as a Thing in itſelk love) 
and deſirable; which conſiſts in a fweet ml 
obliging Temper of Mind, and a lively Rex 
dineſs in doing good Offices. Plut. 


It was ever my Opmion, fays Horac, 
that a chearfal godd natured Friend, is ſo 
great a Bleſſing, that it atmirs of no Com. 
pariſon but itſelf. 


Cicero uſed to fay, that it was no leſs an 
Evil for Man to be without a Friend, than 
to have the Heavens without a Sun. And 
Socrates thought Friendſhip the ſweeteſt Pol- 
ſeſſion, and that no Piece of Ground yield- 
ed more or pleaſanter Fruit, than a true 


Friend. 
True Friends are the whole World to 


one another; and he that is a Friend to him- 
ſelf, is alſo a Friend to Mankind. There 1 
no Reliſh in the Poſſeſſion of any Thing 
without a Partner. Sen. 


It is no Flattery to give a Friend a due 
Character; for Commendation is as much 
the Duty of a Friend, as Reprehenſion, 2 

N ny 
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Only good and wiſe Men can be Friends; 
others are but Companions. 


It is a ſtrange Thing to behold hat groſa 
Errors, and extreme Abſurdities, many (eſ- 
pecially of the greater Sort) do commit, for 
want of a Friend to tell them of them, to 


the great Damage both of their Fame and 
Fortune, Ld. Bacon. 


More Hearts pine away in ſecret Anguiſh, 
ae for Unkindneſs from thoſe who ſhould be 
of their Comforters, than for any other Cala- 
mn. mity in Life. Dr. Young. 


Worthy Minds deny themſelves many 
an Advantages, to ſatisfy a generous Benevo- 
han lence, which they bear to their Friends in 


\ nd Diſtreſs. Spec. 


0. The Kindneſſes of a Friend lie deep; 
eld · and whether preſent, or abſent, as Occaſion 


true ferves, he is ſollicitous about our Concerns. 
Plut. 


b A Friendſhip with a 2 

im- ¶ commonly more ſteady 8 

eh Relation. 

ing . If the Minds be conſonant, the beſt 
Friendſhip is between different Fortunes. 

due The greater a Man is, the more Need he 

uch hath of a Friend, and the more Difficulty 


2 1 
iberality 


rous Stranger is 
with the neareſt 
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that 

A Liberality is the beſt Way to gain Affec- ©? 
tion; for we are aſſured of their Friendſhip, T 
to whom we are obliged. St. Eur. great 
A Forwardneſs to oblige is a great Grace — 
upon a Kindneſs, and doubles the intrinſic * 
Worth : In theſe Caſes, that which is done I Ill, 
with Pleaſure, is always received ſo. _ 
There is no Pre-eminence among true * 
Friends; for whether they are equally ac. N on e 
compliſhed, or not, they are equally affected N not 
to one another. Plut. ut t 
Anger among Friends is unnatural; and both. 


therefore, when it happens, is more tor WW A 
menting. Dr. Young. 


He will find himſelf in a great Miſtake, 
that either ſeeks for a Friend in a Palace, or 
tries him at a Feaſt. Sen, 


True Friendſhip is made up of Virtue, as 
a Thing lovely; of familiar Converſation, 
as pleaſant; and Advantage, as neceſſary. 


Nothing can impair perfect Friendſhip; 
becauſe Truth is the only Bond of it. 
Friendſhip improves Happineſs, and 2. 


bates Miſery, by the doubling of our Joy, 
and dividing of our Grief. Cicero. 


An eſtranged Friend is apt to overflow 
with Tenderneſs and Remorſe, when a rw 
| 


mater 
ful P 


M. 
on {li 
lucce 
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that was once. eſteemed by him undergoes 
any Misfortune. Spec. | 


To part with a tried Friend without ve 
great Provocation, is unreaſonable Levity: 
Nothing but plain Malevolence can juſtify 
Diſunion; Malevolence ſhewn either in a 
ſingle Outrage unretracted, or in habitual 
Ill- nature. Col. 


That Friendſhip may be at once fond and 
laſting, there muſt not only be equal Virtue 
on each Part, but Virtue of the ſame Kind; 
not only the ſame End muſt be propoſed, 
but the ſame Means muſt be approved by 
both. Dr. Johnſon. ha 


A gentle Acceptance of Courteſies is as 
material to maintain Friendſhip, as bounti- 
ce, MW ful Preſents, | 


, or 


nd 
r- 


Many begin Friendſhips, and cancel them 
on ſlight Occaſions; and great Enmity often 
, M ſucceeds to a tender Affection. 
jon, EN | 
y. 
hip; 


If you have not the Indulgence to pardon 
your Friends, nor they the ſame to pardon 
you, your Friendſhip wall laſt no longer than 
It can ſerve both your Intereſts. 


d a- 


10 The beſt Friendſhip is to prevent a Re- 
0Jy 


quelt, and never put a Man to the Confu- 
lon of aſking. To af is a word that lies 


flow eavily on the Tongue, and cannot well be 
erſon uttered 


that 
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uttered* but with a dejected Countenance, 
We ſhould therefore ſtrive to meet our 


Friend in his Wiſhes, if we cannot prevent 
A Man may have a thouſand intimate ¶rroc 
Acquaintance, and not a Friend among them B 
all. If you have one Friend, think yourſelf, .** 
. Quar 
It is a certain Principle, that FriendſhipMWwuch 


cannot long ſubſiſt between many Perſons 
St. Eur. 


Proſperity 1s no juſt. Scale: Adverſity is 
the only Balance to weigh Friends. Plut, 


A. great Advantage of Friendſhip is the 
Opportunity of receiving good Advice: li 
is dangerous relying always upon our ownlwo 
Opinion. Miſerable is his Caſe, who, whenWnakes 
he needs, hath none to admoniſh him. 


When once you profeſs yourſelf a Friend 
endeavour to be always ſuch: He can neve 


have any true Friends, that will be ofteſ Numb 
changing them. hoice 

Though we ought not to love our Friend ey 
only for the Good they do us; yet it is plain Wes 
they love not us, if they do not and ithou 
when it is in their Power. ortun 


I 10 
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To owe an Obligation to a. wortiiy Friond 
: is a Happineſs, and oan be no Diſparage« 


ment. Charron. 
Gratitude preſerves oltt "Fatal and 


ate procures new. 
5 Being ſometimes a 3 Friend 


ſip. The great Cauſe of the frequent 
Quarrels between Relations is. their being 0 
hip much together. 


An Enemy that diſguiſes himſelf under 
the Veil of Friendſhip, f is worſe than he who 
eclares open Hoſtility. | 


Falſe is their Conceit, who ſay, The Way 
to have a Friend is, not to make Uſe of him: 
Nothing can give greater Aſſurance, that 
wo Men are Friends, than when Experience 
makes them mutually, acknowledge it. 


As he that hath but a few Books, and 
2 nes may receive more Improvement 
them, than another who hath a great 
nk of indifferent ones ; fo. it 1s in the 
hoice of our Kriends; no Matter how few, 
d they be diſcreet and virtuous. 


Wealth without Friends is like Life 
ithout Health: The one an uncomfortable 
ortune; the other a miſerable Being. 


Friendſhip 


— 
Plat 
it 


Te 
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\ Friendſhip can never ſuffer ſo much by 
any other Kind of Wrong, as by that of a 


- cauſeleſs Suſpicion, 


Nothing is more grievous than the T.ofs 
of his Friendſhip, whom we have greatly 


- eſteemed, and eaſt feared would fail us. 


Spec. 
A Friendſhip of Intereſts laſts no longer 
than the Intereſt continues; whereas true 


Affection is of the Nature of a Diamond, it 
is laſting, and it is hard to break. 


Without F riends the World is but 
Wilderneſs. Ld. Bacon. 


A Man may eaſily ſecure himſelf fro 
open and profeſſed Enemies; but, fro 
ſuch as under a Pretence of Amity deſig 
him Injury, there is no Sanctuary. Whi 
would imagine that a pleaſing Countenanc 
could harbour Villainy; or that a Smil 
could fit upon the Face of Miſchief? 


Whoſoever would reclaim his Friend, ant 
bring him to a true and perfect Underſtanc 
ing of himſelf, may privately admoniſh, bu 
never publickly reprehend him. An ope 
Admonition 1s an open Diſgrace. | 


As certain Rivers are never ſo ufeful 
when they overflow; fo hath F Fe ne 
thing more excellent in it than Exceſs; 

00 
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doth rather offend in her Moderation, than 
in her Violence, 


A faithful Friend is the Medicine of Life, 
and his Excellency is invaluable. 


Friendſhip has a noble Effect upon all 
Accidents and Conditions : It relieves our 
oor Cares, raiſes our Hopes, and abates our 
Sai Fears. A F riend, who relates his Succeſs, 
1 ili alk himſelf into a new Pleaſure : and, by - 


opening his Misfortunes, leaves Part of them 
behind him, 


Proſperity gains Friends, and Adverſity 
tries them. 


All Men have their Frailcles : Whoever 
looks for a Friend without Imperfections, 
will never find what he ſeeks: We love our- 
YI {lves with all our Faults, and we ought to 
bve our Friend in like Manner, 


Charity is Friendſhip in common, and 
1 aal Friendſhip is Charity zncloſed. 


ſtand It is with ſincere Affection or Friendſhip, 
h, buſes with Ghoſts and Apparitions; a Thing 


1 opeFWthat every body talks of, and ſcarce n hath 
| leen, Rochef. 


eful YM. Friends muſt be preſerved with good 


ip Deeds, and Enemies reconciled with fair 
S z Words, 
00 
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Whoever moves you to part wich a true 
and tried Friend, has certainly a Deſign to 
make way for a treacherous Enemy. 


He is happy, that finds a true Friend in 
Extremity : but he is. much more ſo, who 
findech not Extremity whereby to try his 
Friend. Ariſtotle, 


No Man can lay himſelf under an Obli- 

tion to do an ill Thing. Pericles, when 
one of his Friends importuned his Service in 
an unjuſt Matter, excuſed himſelf, ſaying, 
J am a Friend as far as the Altar. 


It was a good Speech of Diogenes, We 
have need of faithful Friends, or ſevere 
Enemies. 


Friendſhip 1s the moſt ſacred of all moral 
Bonds. Truſts of Confidence, though with- 


out any expreſs Stipulation or Caution, are 


yet, in the very Nature of them, as ſacred 


as if they were guarded with a thouſand. 


Articles or Conditions. Sir R. L'Eftr. 


A true and faithful Friend is a living 
Treaſure; a Comfort in Solitude, and a 
Sanctuary in Diſtreſs. +» 


Some Caſes are ſo nice, that a Man can- 
not appear in them himſelf, but muſt leave 
the ſolliciting wholly to his Friend. For the 


Purpoſe : A Man cannot recommend we 
C 
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ſelf without Vanity, nor aſæ many Times 
without Uneaſineſs: But a kind Proxy will 
do Juſtice to his Merits, and relieve his Mo- 
deſty, and effect his Buſineſs without Trou- 
ble or Bluſhing. Col. 


A Friend cannot be known in Proſperi- 


ty, and an Enemy cannot be hidden in Ad- 
verſity. | 


That Friendſhip which conſiſts only in 
the Reciprocation of civil Offices, 1s but a 
p Kind of Traffic; and it abides no longer 

than whilſt ſuch Men can be uſeful to one 
e another. It is a Negociation, not a Friend- 
e ſhip, that has an Eye to Advantages. 


An Enemy may receive Hurt by our Ha- 
tred; but a Friend will ſuffer a greater In- 
jury by our Diſſimulation. St. Evr. 


Some Enemies, as well as Friends, are 
neceſſary; they make us more circumſpect, 
more diligent, wiſer, and better. 


One Friend is not bound to bear a Part 
in the Follies of another, but rather to 
diſſuade him from them; and, if he cannot 
prevail, to tell him plainly, as Phocion did 
Antipater, I cannot be both your Friend 
and Flatterer. Plat. 


Hearts may agree, though Heads differ. 
F 2 Miſery, 
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Miſery, without a Friend to bear a Part, 
is very afflicting; and Happineſs, without 
Communication, is tedious; and, as Seneca 
has obſerved, fometimes inclines us to make 
a voluntary Choice of Miſery for Novelty, 


There is requiſite to Friendſhip more 
Goodneſs and Virtue, than Dexterity of 
Wit, or Height of Underſtanding; it being 
enough, that Men have ſufficient Prudence 
to be as good as they ſhould be, in order to 
the completing a virtuous Friendſhip. 


It is better to be Judge, ſaid Bias, between 
Strangers, than between Intimates ; for by 
the firſt, one is ſure to gain a Friend, and by 
the other an Enemy. 


It is difficult to a& the Part of a true 
Friend; for many Times, by telling him of 
his Failings, we loſe his Affection; and, if 
we are ſilent, we betray our own Confidence, 
But we cannot loſe a Friend in a more ho- 
nourable Way, than in ſeeking by Good- 
neſs to preſerve him, 


It will be very fit for all that have entered 
into any ſtrict Friendſhip, to make this one 
ſpecial Article in the Agreement, that the 
ſhall mutually admoniſh and reprove cac 


W hateve 
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Whatever is excellent, hath moſt of 
Unity: And as a River, divided into ſeve- 
ral Streams, is more weak; ſo Friendſhip, 


ſhared amongſt many, is always languid 
and impotent. 


As it is Virtue which ſhould determine 
us in the Choice of our Friends; ſo it is that 
alone which we ſhould always regard in 
them; without inquiring into their good or 
ill Fortune. Bruyere. 


If a Man be entertaining in his Diſcourſe, 
and obliging in his Actions; all that 


Friendſhip pretends to, is done effectually. 
Cbarron. 


A true Friend unboſoms freely, adviſes 
juſtly, aſſiſts readily, adventures boldly, 
takes all patiently, defends courageouſly, 
and continues a Friend unchangeably. 


* F 
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Of CoMPANY, CONVERSATION, 
and DEPORTMENT. 


Nr HIN G more engages the Aﬀec- 
tions of Men, than an handſome Ad- 
dreſs, and graceful Converſation. Spec. 


It is to the Virtue and Errors of our 

Converſation and ordinary Deportment, that 

we owe both our Enemies and our Friends, 

our good or bad Character abroad, our do- 

meſtic Peace and Troubles, and, in an high 

Degree, the Improvement and Depravation 
of our Minds. 


When you come into any Company, ob- 
ſerve their Humours ; ſuit your own Car- 
riage thereto, by which Inſinuation you will 
make their Converſe more tree and open, 
Let your Diſcourſe be more in Queries and 
Doubtings, than peremptory Aſſertions or 
Diſputings. Sir J/aac Newton. 


A Man without Complaiſance ought to 
have a great Deal of Merit, in the room of 
It, 

There are many Arts of Graciouſneſs and 
Concil:ation which are to be practiſed with- 
out Expence, and by which thole may be 
made our Friends, who have never —__ 

| rom 
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from us any real Benefit. Such Arts, when 
they include neither Guilt nor Meanneſs, it 
is ſurely reaſonable to learn; for who would 


want that Love which is ſo eaſily to be 
gained. Dr. Johnſon. ; 


Our Converſation ſhould be ſuch, that 
Youth may therein find Improvement, Wo- 
men Modeſty, the Aged Reſpect, and all 
Men Civility. 

Talkativeneſs is uſually called a feminine 
Vice; but it is poſſible to go into maſculine 


Company, where it will be as hard to wedge 


in a Word as at a female Goſſiping. 


He whoſe honeſt Freedom makes it his 
Virtue to ſpeak what he thinks, makes it his 
Neceſſity to think what is good. 


He that is peremptory in his own Story, 
may meet with another that is peremptory 
in the Contradiction of it, and then the 
two Sir Poſitives muſt have a Skirmiſh, 


Victory ever inclines to him that contends 


the leaſt. 


Leſs Pains a Man cannot take, than to 


hold his Tongue. Hear much and ſpeak. 


little; for the Tongue is the Inſtrument of 
the greateſt Good, and greateit Evil, that is 
done in the World. Sir V. Ral. 


F 4 1 
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lf any Man offend thee with too much 
impertinent Talk, do not give him the 
Hearing, and that will be Revenge enough, 


Delight not thyſelf with Lampoons, Sa- 
tires and Jeſts; for, whatever Pleaſure th 
procure at firſt, the Reflection that follows, 
-15 rarely favourable to the Author, 


Raillery muſt be fine and delicate, and 
ſuch as rather ſerves to heighten Converſa- 


tion, than offend the Perſons which compoſe 
the Aſſembly, | 


Vile and debauched Expreſſions are the 
ſure Marks of an abje& and groveling Mind, 
and the filthy Overflowing of a vicious 
Heart. Spec. 


The Hatred of the Vicious will do you 
leſs Harm than their Converſation. 


To inform, or to be informed, ought to 
be the End of all Conferences. Men are too 
apt to be concerned for their Credit, more 
than for the Cauſe. 


Some ſay, that hurt never comes by Si- 
lence : But they may as well ſay, that Good 
never comes by Speech; for, where it is 
good to ſpeak, it is ill to be ſilent. 


Reſolve to ſpeak, and act well in Com- 
pany, in Spite of thoſe who do ill; whoſe 
Vice, 


fe 
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Vice, ſet againſt thy Virtue, will render it 
the more conſpicuous and excellent. 


A quaint and ſollicitous Way of ſpeaking 
is the Sign of a weak Mind. 


Freedom, which is the Life of Conver- 


ſation, muſt be reciprocal, or it cannot be 
agreeable. 


We ſhould always accommodate ourſelves 
to the Capacity of thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe, The Diſcourſe of ſome Men is as the 


Stars, which give little Light, becauſe they 
are ſo high. 


It is a great Maſter-piece to ſpeak well, 
without affecting Knowledge. 


Nothing requires more Judgment than 
to rally inoffenſively, and to make this in- 
nocent War agreeable and pleaſant. 


He that is truly polite, knows how to 
contradict with. Reſpect, and to pleaſe 
without Adulation; and is equally remote 


from an inſipid ene and a low 
Familiarity. 


It is a ſure Method of obliging in Con- 


verſation, to ſhew a Pleature in giving At- 
tention. g 


In Diſcourſe it is good to hear others, 


firſt; for Silence hath. the ſame Effect as 
Authority, 


Þ 5, Better 
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Better ſay nothing, than not to the Pur- 


poſe; and, to ſpeak pertinently, conſider both 
what is fit, and when it is fit to ſpeak. 


Rhetoric in fertous Diſcourſes is like the 
Flowers in Corn; pleaſing to thoſe who 
come only for Amuſement, but prejudicial 
to him who would reap Profit from it. 
D. Swift. 


As Men of Senſe ſay a great deal in few 
Words; ſo the half-witted have a Talent 
of talking much, and yet ſaying nothing. 


If you think twice before you ſpeak once, 
you will ſpeak twice the better for it. 


Contrive as much as you can before-hand 
of what to diſcourſe; and lay your Scene, 
which afterward you may manage as you 
pleale. 


One Reaſon why we fee ſo few agreeable 
in Converſation, is, that almoſt every body 
is more intent upon what he himſelf hath a 
Mind to ſay, than upon making pertinent 
Replies to what the reſt of the Company ſay 
to him. Kochef. 


He that talks a/! he knows, will talk mor: 
than he knows. Great Talkers diſcharge 
too thick to take always true Aim, 


To 
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To one you find full of Queſtions, it is 
beſt to make no Anſwer at all. 


We ſometimes ſhall meet with a frothy 


Wit, who will rather loſe his belt Friend, 
than his worſt Jeſt. 


Modeſty in your Diſcoutſe will give a 


Luſtre to Truth, and an xeule to your 
Error. 


Your Wit may make clear Things 


doubtful ; but it is your Prudence to make 
doubtful Things clear. 


If your Opinion be indefenſible, do not 
obſtinately maintain a bad Cauſe: He that 


argues againſt Truth, takes Pains to be 
overcome. 


We are not ſo much to regard who ſpeaks, 
as what 1s ſpoken. 


In Table talk, ſays Montaigne, I prefer 
the pleaſant and witty, betore the learned 
and the graye. 


Some Men are ſilent for want of Matter, 
or Aſſurance; and tome again are talkative 
tor Want of Senſe. 


It is a Sign of great Prudence to be wil- 
ling to receive Inſtruction: The moſt intel- 
ligent Perſon ſometimes ſtands in need of it. 

F 6 To 
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To ſpeak in Superlatives falls ſo much 


ſhort of Truth, as it goes beyond it. ” 

A Reproof has more Effect when it comes * 
by a Side-wind, than if it were levelled di- Ne 
rectly at a Perſon. | i 

There are braying Men in the World, as ſet 
well as braying Aſes; for what is loud and E. 
ſenſeleſs Talking, Huffing, and Swearing; dif 
any other than a more faſhionable Way of ho 
Braying ? Sir R. L'Eſir. * 

Too much Aſſeveration gives Ground of dec 
Suſpicion. Truth and Honeſty have no of 
Need of loud Proteſtations. W. 

The Tongue is as a vild Beaſt, very 34 
difficult to be chained again, when once let tior 
bole. F 

It was good Advice gjven to one, not ſo ber! 
much as to laugh in Compliance with him, pet! 
that derides another; for you will be hated ven 
by him he derides. | 7 

We muſt ſpeal. well, and act well. Brave 1 C 
Actions are the dubſtance of Life, and good 1 
| Sayings the Ornament of it. | kane 

He can never ſpeak well, that can never * 
hold his Tongue. It is one Thing to ſpeak 1 
much, and another to ſpeak pertinently. A 
Much Ton. ue and much Judgment ſeldom Ml have 
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go together; for Talking and Thinking are 
two quite different Faculties; and there is 


commonly more Depth, where there is leſs 
Noiſe. 


Some People write, and others talk them- 
ſelves out of their Reputation. 


Converſation 1s generally confined on in- 
different, low, or perhaps vicious Subjects; 
and all that is ſerious or good, is almoſt 
baniſhed the World. Some are ſo black 
in the Mouth, as to utter nothing that is 
decent; ſupplying Want of Wit with Want 
of Modeſty, and Want of Reputation with 
Want of Shame. 


Buffonry. and Scurrility are the Corrup- 
tion of Wit, as Knavery is of Wiſdom. 


A Jeſt, told in a grave Manner, has the 
5 better Effect; but you extinguiſh the Ap- 

petite of Laughing in others, if you pre- 
vent them by your own. 


The Spleen does ſometimes great Service 
in Company; it makes Il nature paſs for 
il Health, Dulneſs for Gravity, and Igno- 
rance for Reſervednels., 


He that can reply calmly to an angry 
Man, is too hard for him. 


A Man, ſecluded from Company, can 
have but the Devil and himſelf to tempt 


him; 
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him; but he that converſes much in the 
World, has almoſt as many Snares as he has 
Companions. Egg 


Good Offices are the Cement of Society, 


Caſual Omiſſions, and little Sallies of 
Heat or Liberty ſhould go for nothing. 


A Gentleman ſhould talk like a Gentle. 
man; which is like a wife Man. 


At Table (it is a Saying) the Company 


ſhould never exceed that of the Muſes, not. 


be under the Number of the Graces. 


Some, under a FooPs Cap, exerciſe a 
Knave's Wit: making a ſeeming Simplicity 
the Excuſe of their Impudence. 


A too great Credulity is great Simplicity; 
and to believe nothing, becauſe our narroy 
Capacities cannot comprehend it, is great 
Stupidity. 


The Life of Lite is Society ; of Society, 
Freedom; of Freedom, the diſcreet and 
moderate Uſe of it. 


It is a fair Step toward Happineſs and 
Virtue, to delight in the Conve lation cf 
good and wiſe Mien; and where that cannd 
be had, the next Point is, to keep no Com: 
pany at all. 5 

k 
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He uhho treats Men ingenuoufly, and con- 
verſes kindly with them, gains a good Ef 
teem wirn a very eaſy Expence. 


Good Nature is more agreeable i in Con- 
verſation than Wit; and grves a certain 
Air to the Countenance, which is more 
amiable than Beauty. 


There is no Man but delights to be quef- 
tioned in his own Profeflion ; when, being 
moved by others, he may ſeem to publiſh 
his Knowledge without Oſtentation. 


It is ungenerous to give a Man Occafion 
to bluſh at his own Ignorance in any one 
Thing, who perhaps may excel us in many. 


Superlative Commendations, beſides bring- 
ing in Queſtion the Sincerr;y of the Speaker, 
often give Offence to the_Hearer, and do no 
Credit to the Perſon commended. 


To have the Reputation of a Wit is but 
little Credit, ſince it 1s generally applied 
rather to Raillery and Satire, than Pregnan- 
cy and Beauty of Conceit. 


Inſtructions are entertained with better 
Effect, when they are not too perſonally 
addreſſed. We may with Civility g/ance at, 
but cannot without Kudeneſs and ill Man- 
ners ſtare upon, the Faults and Imperfections 
of any Man. 


Diſcretion 


— 


% 
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Difcretion of Speech is more than Elo- 
quence ; and to ſpeak agreeable to him with 
whom we converſe, is more than to ſpeak 
in exact Order, Ld. Bacon. f 


The value of Things is not in their Size, 
but Quality; and ſo of Reaſon, which, 
wrapped in few Words, hath the greater 
Weight. 


The greateſt Wiſdom of Speech is to 
know when, and what and where to ſpeak; 
the Time, Matter, Manner: The next to 
it, is Silence. | 

To uſe too many Circumſtances, before 


one comes to the Matter, is weariſome; to 
ule none, is blunt. Ld. Bacon. 


Some are ſo ſlow of Speech, and fo very 
dull, that their Heads may be compared to 
an /lembic, which gives you Drop by Drop 
an Extract of the Simples in it. Balz. 


It is common with ſome Men to ſwear, 
only to fill up the Vacuities of their empty 
Diſcourſe. 


Common Swearing argues in a Man a 
perpetual Diſtruſt ot his own Reputation; 
and is an Acknowledgment, that he thinks 


his bare Word not to be worthy of Credit. 
Abp. Tui. 


That 
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That which is not fit to be practiſed, is not 
fit to be ſo much as mentioned. 


Men are pleaſed with a Jeſter, but never 


eſteem him. A merry Fellow is the ſaddeſt 
Fellow in the World. Spec. 


You will never be thought to talk too 
much, when you talk well; and always 
ſpeak too much, when you ſpeak ill, 


He that hath a ſatirical Vein, as he 
maketh others afraid his Wit, fo he 


had need be afraid of others Memory. 
Ld, Bacon, 


As a Man ſhould not conſtrue that in 
Earneſt, which is ſpoken in Jeſt; ſo he ſhould 


not ſpeak that in Jeſt, which may be con- 
ſtrued in Earneſt, 


None, above the Character of wearing a 


churliſh Man's Livery, ought to bear with 
p his ill Manners, Spec. 


In Reaſoning, the beſt Way to carry the 
Cauſe, and which will bring the Controverly 
to a ſpeedy Determination, is by aſking 


Queſtions, and proceeding ſtill upon the 
Adverſary' s Conceſſion. 


Words are the Pledges and Pictures of 
our Thoughts ; and therefore ought not to 
be obſcure and obſolete, Truth (as Euripides © 
lays) loves plain Language. 


A Man 
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A Man may contemplate of Virtue in 
Solitude and Retirement; but the practical 
Part conſiſts in its Participation, and the 
Society it hath with others; tor whatſoever is 
good 4s the better for being communicable. 


We learn more Truth of ourſelves from 
our Enemies than our Friends, 


The Talent of turning Men into Ridicule 
and expoling thoſe we converſe with, is the 

ualification of little ungenerous Tempers, 
The greateſt Blemiſhes are often found in 
the moſt ſhining Characters: But what an 
abſurd Thing is it to paſs over all the valu- 
able Parts of a Man, and fix our Attention 
on his Infirmities; to deſerve his Imperfec- 
tions more than hisVirtues! Spec. 


A little Wit, and a great deal of III-na- 
ture, will furniſn a Man for Satire; but the 
greateſt Inftance of Wit is to commend well. 
Abp. T7. 


Complaiſance renders a Superior amiable, 


an Equal agreeable, and an Inferior accepta- 
ble. 


It is an excellent Rule to be obſerved in 
all Diſputes, that Men ſhould give oft 
Words, and hard Arguments : That they 
ſhould not ſo much ſtrive to vex, as to con- 
vince an Enemy, Bp Wilkins. 


Contradiction 
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Contradiction ſhould awakenour Attention 
and Care, but not our Paſſion z we muſt be 
of no Side or Intereſt but that of Truth. 


Where-ever the Speech is corrupted, ſo 
is the Mind, Sen. 


A great Talker will always ſpeak, though 
no-body minds him; nor does he mind any- 
body when they ſpeak to him. 


Zeno, of all Virtues, made his Choice of 
Silence: For by it, ſaid he, I hear other 
Men's Imperfections, and conceal my own. 


Nothing is more ſilly than an ill-timed 
Laugh. Many are feen to laugh at their 
own Imperfections in another. 


A Jeſt is no Argument, nor a loud 
Laughter a Demonſtration. 


A Man's Attire, and exceſſive Laughter, 
ſhew what he is. 


He that in Company only ſtudies Men's 
Diverſion, ſhould be ſure at the ſame Time 
to loſe their Reſpect. Epi. 


A common Swearer has a Brain without 
in any Idea on the ſwearing Side. Tat. 


ft The two frequent Faſhion of Oaths and 

© WI {mprecations has no Temptation to excuſe 
, no Man being born of a ſcnearing Conſti- 

Futon, A 
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He that reveals a Secret, injures them to 
whom he tells it, as well as himſelf. The 
beſt Maxim, concerning Secrets, is, neither 
to hear, nor to divulge them. 


A gentle Reply to ſcurrilous Language is 
the molt ſevere Revenge, 


The deepeſt Waters are the moſt ſilent; 
empty Veſlels make the greateſt Sound, and 
tinkling Cymbals the worſt Muſic. They 


. who think leaſt, commonly ſpeak moſt, 
Tat. 


The Heart of Fools is in their Mouth; 


but the Tongue of the Wile is in their 
Hearts, | 


Silence is ſometimes more ſignificant and 
ſublime, than the moſt noble and moſt ex- 
preſſive Eloquence. 


Inſtructive Ridicule often does more than 
Reprehenſion. 


It was a good Reproof of Ariſtotle, to 
an egregious Prater that had perplexed him 
with many abſurd Stories concluded with 
this 1dle Repetition, And is not this a wot 
derful Thing! No Wonder at all, ſaic 
Ariſtotle, this; but, if a Man ſhould ſtand 
{till to hear you prate thus, that were 2 
Wonder indeed, | 

A concluding 
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A concluding Face, put upon no con- 
cluding Argument, is the moſt contempti- 
ble Sort of Folly. 


Metals are known by their Weight, and 
Men by their talk. Material Gravity makes 


Gold precious, and moral renders the Man 
ſo, 


To be reſerved in ſpeaking is the Seal of 
the Capacity. Gracian. 


No Injury makes ſo deep an Impreſſion 
in one's Memory, as that which is done by 
a cutting malicious Jeſt; for, let it be ever 


ſo good, yet it is always extreme bad, when 
it occaſions Enmity. 


It is uſual with obſtinate Perſons to re- 
gard neither Truth in contradicting, nor Be- 
nefit in diſputing. Poſitiveneſs is a certain 
Evidence of a weak Judgment. 


A well-bred Man, ſays Montaigne, is al- 
ways ſociable and complaiſant. 


Complaiſance obliges while it reprehends: 
it Without this the beſt Advice ſeems but a 


Reproach. Praiſe is diſagreeable, and Con- 
verſation troubleſome. 


They who have the true Taſte of Con- 
verſation, enjoy themſelves in Communi- 


cation of each other's Excellencies, and not 
| | in 
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in a Triumph over their Imperfections. 
Spec. | 

Too. great a Diſtruſt of one's ſelf produces 
a baſe Fear, which, depriving our Minds of 
their Liberty and Aſſurance, makes our 


Reaſonings weak, our Words trembling, 
and our Actions faint. 


The only Way to be amiable is to be af- 
fable. 


In Converſation, a Man of good Senſe 
will ſeem to be leſs knowing, to be more 
obliging; and chuſe to be on a Level with 
orhers, rather than oppreſs with the Superi- 
ority of his Genius. Tat. 


We are apt to fall into Error, when we 
ſtudy too much to pleaſe ; and the ſubject 
of our Diſcourſe is often weakened by this 
too curious Care to give it an agreeable 
Variety, which would be more ſtrong, if it 

more natural. We loſe what is folid, 
in too eager purſuit of what is ornamental. 


In a Speech delivered in a public Aſſem- 
bly, it is expected a Man ſhould uſe all his 
Reaſons in the Caſe he handleth: But in 
private Perſuaſions it is a great Error. 
» Ld. Bacon. | 


Paſſionate Diſputes darken our Reaſon, 
but ſeldom enlighten our Underſtanding, g 
A | 
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If Incivility proceeds from Pride, it de- 
ſerves to be hated; if from Brutiſnneſs, it 
is only contemptible. Gracian. | 


Exceſs of Ceremony ſhews Want of 
Breeding. Thar Civility is beft, which ex- 
cludes all faperfluous Formality. 


A Tale out of Seaſon, is as Muſic in 
Mourning. 


A good Tale, ill told, is a bad one. 


He that makes himſelf the common Jeſter 


of a Company, has but juſt Wit enough to 
be a Fook 


Sharp Jeſts are blunted more by neglect- 
. ing, than by reſpanding, except they be 
ſuddenly and wittily retorted. 


Confine your Tongue, leſt it confine you. 


Such as hear diſobliging Diſcourſe, and 
repeat it again to the Perſons concerned, 
are much miſtaken, if they think to oblige 
them by ſuch indiſereet Confidences. 


Thoſe that admoniſh their Friends, ſays 
Plutarch, ſhould obſerve this Rule, Not ta 


guage deſtroys the Force of Reprehenſion, 
which ſhould be always given with Prudence 
and Circumſpection. 


I - .._ Wear 


leave them wich ſharp Expreſſions, Ill Lan- 
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. Weak Men are generally moſt loquacious, 
thinking to make up that in Number of 
Words, which is wanting in Weight. 


In Heat of Argument, Men are com- 
monly like thoſe that are tied Back to Back; 
cloſe joined, and yet they cannot ſee one 
another. 


Subtile Diſputations are only the Sport to 
Wits, and fitter to be contemned, than re- 
ſolved. Gen. 


As, amongſt wiſe Men, he is the wiſeſt, 
that thinks he knows leaſt; ſo, amon 
Fools, he is the greateſt, that thinks he 
knows moſt. | : 


Familiar Converſation ought to be the 
School of Learning and good Breeding. A 
Man ought to make his Maſters of his 
Friends, ſeaſoning the Pleaſure of Converſe 
with the Profit of Inſtruction. 


A good Underſtanding, with a bad Will, 
makes a very unhappy Conjunction. That i; 
an unlucky Wit which is employed to do 
Evil. Knowledge will become Folly, it 
good Senſe do not take Care of it. 


There is a Time when nothing, a Time 
when ſomething, but no Time when all 
Things are to be ſpoken. | 

t 
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It is beſt Mourning alone, and beſt Re- 
Joicing in Company. 


It is obſerved of the public and private 
Life, that a Man lives in one Caſe to his 
Country, in the other to himfelf. The one 
is a Life of Thought, the other of Aion ; 
and both are prettily defined by an old 
Philoſopher : It is pleaſant, ſaid Jocrates, 
to be alone; and it is as pleaſant to be 
talking of it in good Company; which 
compriſes the Comforts of both Conditions 
in one, x 


The true Art of Converſation ſeems to 
be this : An agreeable Freedom and Open- 
neſs, with a Reſervedneſs as little appearing 


as is poſſible. Abp. Til. 


This Rule ſhould be obſerved in all Con- 
verſation, That Men ſhould not talk to pleaſe 
themſelves, but thoſe that hear them. This 
would make them conſider, whether what 
they ſpeak be worth hearing? Whether there 
be either Wit or Senſe in what they are about 
to ſay ? And whether it adapted to the 
Time when, the Place ar and the Per- 
lon to whom it is ſpoken ? Tat. 


Death and Life are in the Power of 
the Tongue, 
G Let 
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Let your Subject (ſays Epictetus) be 
ſomething of Neceſſity and Uſe; ſomething 
that may advance the Love and Practice of 
Virtue, reform the Paſſions, or inſtruct the 
Underſtanding; ſuch as may adminiſter 
Advice to Men in Difficulties, comfort them 
under Afflictions, aſſiſt them in the Search 
of the Truth, give them a reverent Senſe 
of God, and an awful Admiration of his 
divine Excellencies. | 


7 
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MEN of the nobleſt Diſpoſitions, think 
themſelves happieſt, when others ſhare 
with them in their Happineſs. Bp. Taylor. 


Good - nature is the very Air of a good 
Mind, the Sign of a large and generous 
Soul, and the peculiar Soil in which Virtue 
proſpers. 


It is according to Nature to be merciful; 
for no Man, that hath not diveſted himſelf 
of Humanity, can be hard- hearted to others, 
without feeling a Pain in himſelf, 


Emulation is a noble Paſſion, as it ſtrives 
to excel by raiſing itſelf, and not by depreſ- 
ſing another. 


There is far more Satisfaction in doing, 
than receiving Good. To relieve the Op- 
preſſed is the moſt glorious Act a Man is 
capable of; it is, in ſome Meaſure, doing 
the Buſineſs of Gop and Providence; and 
is attended with a heavenly Pleaſure, un- 


known but to thoſe that are beneficent an 
liberal. Spec. 


True Greatneſs of Mind is to be main- 
tained only by Chriſtian Principles. 
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It is not in the Power of a good Man to 
refuſe making another happy, where he has 
both Ability and Opportunity, Spec. 


He that is ſenſible of no Evil but what he 
feels, has a hard Heart; and he that can ſpare 
no Kindneſs from himſelf, has a narrow Soul, 


Alphonſus, King of Sicily, being aſked, 
what he would reſerve for himſelf, who 

ave ſo much away, replied ; Even thole 
Things that I give; for the reſt J eſteem 
as nothing, 


Goodneſs is generous and diffuſive ; it is 
I. argeneſs of Mind, and Sweetneſs of Tem- 
per; modeſt and ſincere, inoffenſive and 
obliging: Where this Quality is predomi- 
nant, there is a noble Forwardneſs for pub- 
lic Bench ; an Ardor to relieve the Wants, 
to remove the Oppreſſions, and better the 
Condition of all Mankind. Col. 


Liberality and Thankfulneſs are the Bonds 
of Concord; Cicero. 


No Character 1s more glorious, none 
more attractive of univerſal Admiration and 
Reſpect, than that of helping thoſe who 
are in no Condition of helping themſelves. 
Char. | | 


Ceſar uſed to ſay, That no Muſic wa 


ſo charming in his Ears, as the Requeſts of 
| I 
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his Friends, and the Supplications of thoſe 
in Want of his Aſſiſtance, 


By Compaſſion we make other's Miſery 
our own; and fo, by relieving them, we at 
the ſame Time relieve ourſelves allo. Sit 
T. Brown, | 


It is better to be of the Number of thoſe 
who need Relief, than of thoſe who. want 
Hearts to give it, Gert, Call, | 


Some who are reduced to the laſt Extre- 
miites, would rather periſh, than expoſe 
their Condition to any, fave the Great and 
Noble-minded. They eſteem ſuch ro be wife 
Men, generous, and confiderate of the Ac- 
cidents which commonly befal us. They 
think, to thoſe they may frecly unboſom 
themſelves, and tell their Wants, without 
the Hazard of a Reproach, which wounds 
more deeply than a ſhort Denial. Turk. Sp. 


It was well ſaid of him, that called a good 
Office, that was done harſhly, A flony Piece 
of Bread: It is neceſſary for him that is 
hungry to receive it; but it almoſt chokes 
him in the going down. Sen. 


Auguſtas received all Suitors with ſuch 
great Humanity, that he plealantly rebuked 
one of them, becauſe in giving him his 
Petition (he ſaid) he did it ſo timorouſly, 

- wr as 
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as if he had been reaching Meat to an 
Elephant. 


That which is given with Pride and 
Oſtentation, is rather an Ambition than a 
Bounty. Let a Benefit be ever fo conſider- 


able, the Manner of conferring it is yet the 
nobleſt Part. 


No Object is more pleaſing to the Eye, 
than the Sight of a Man whom you have 
obliged ; nor any Muſic ſo agreeable to the 
Ear, as the Voice of one that owns you tor 
his Benefactor. Spec. 


The Qualifications which render Men 
worthy of Favours, are the fame which 
make them deſirous to acknowledge them, 
There may be as much Generofity ſhewed 
in the handſome Acknowledgment of a 
Kindneſs, as there is in conferring of that 
which deſerves ſuch Acknowledgment. 


It is a good Rule for every one who has 
a Competency of Fortune, to lay aſide a cer- 
tain Proportion of his Income, tor pious and 
charitable Uſes; he will this always give 
eaſily and chearfully. Spec. 


Hiſtory reports.of Titus, the Son of Ye 
paſian, that he never ſuffered a Man to de- 
part with Diſcontent out of his Preſence. 
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It is Part of a charitable Man's Epitaph, 
What I poſſeſſed is left to others; what I gave 


away, remains With me. 


Anaxagoras, who had a large Eſtate, gave 
the greateſt Part of it to his Friends; and, 
being blamed for his Careleſſneſs, anſwered, 
It is enough for you to care. One aſkin 
him, Why he had no regard for his Coun- 
try? 1 have, ſaid he, and pointed towards 
Heaven. When he returned Home, after 
Travel, and ſaw his former Poſſeſſions, he 
ſaid, Had I not loſt theſe, I ſhould have 
been loſt myſelf. And, at the Time he was 
dying, his Friends aſking, Where he would 
be buried? No Matter, ſaid he; there is 


a ſhort Cut into the other World every- 
where. 


Mark Antony, when depreſſed, and at an 
Ebb of Fortune, cried out, That he had lolt 
all, except what he had given away. 


Don Alphonſo, King of Naples, by ahght- 
ing from his Horſe to relieve a Countryman 
that was in Danger, gained the City of 
Gzta in a few Hours, by making his firſt 
Entry at their Hearts, which the Battery af 


his Guns could not have done in many 
Days. 


Cyrus, the firſt Emperor of Per/a, obtained 
a Victory over the Afſyrians; and, after the 
G 4 Battle, 
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Battle, was ſo ſenſibly touched with ſeeing 
the Field covered with dead Bodies, that 
he ordered the ſame Care to be taken of the 
wounded Mhrians, as of his own Soldiers, 
laying, They are Men as well as we, and 
are no longer Enemies, when once they are 
vanquiſhed. 


Rutilus was told in his Exile, that for his 
Comfort there would be, ere long, a Civil 
Jar, which would bring all the baniſhed 
Men home again. God forbid ! ſaid he: 
For I had rather my Country ſhould bluſh 
for my Baniſhment, than mourn for my 
Return. 


Caius, a Nobleman of Rome, who was 
thrice Conſul ; when he had beaten Pyrrhas, 
King of Epirus, and drove him out of Italy, 
he divided the Land, diſtributing to every 
Man four Acres, and reſerved no more for 
himſelf ; ſaying, that none ought to be a 
General, who could not be content with a 
common Soldier's Share; and that he had 


rather rule over rich Men, than be rich 
himſelf. 


Seſoftris, King of Egypt, having his Cha- 
riot drawn by four Kings, who were his Cap- 
tives, one of them had his Eye continually 
on the Chariot Wheel: Whereupon Seſoftris 
aſked, What he meant by it? He anſwered, 


As 
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As often as I behold the Turning of the 
Wheel (in which that Part which is now 
toweſt, is preſently higheſt, and the higheſt 
preſently loweſt) it puts me in mind of our 


Fortune: Whereat Seſaſtris being moved, 
gave them their Liberty. 


* 

The Words of Lewis XII. of France, ſhew- 
ed a great and noble Mind; who being ad- 
viſed to puniſh thoſe that had wronged him 
before he was King, anlwered ; It is not be- 
coming a King of France to avenge Injuries. 
done to a Duke of Orleans, 


He that is noble-minded, has the ſame 
Concern for his own Fortune, that every 
wiſe Man ought to have, and the ſame 
Regard for his Friend, that every good Man 
really has: His eaſy graceful Manner of 
obliging carries as many Charms as the 
Obligation itſelf : His Favours are not ex- 
torted from him by Importunity; are not 
the late Rewards of long Attendance and 


Expectation; but flow from a free Hand 
and open Heart. 


A Man advanced to Greatneſs, who makes. 
others find their Fortune in his, joins a great 
Merit to a great Happineſs. St. Evr, 


There is no Character more deſervedly 
eſteemed, than that of a Country Gentleman, 
Who. underſtands the Station in which Hea- 
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ven and Nature have placed him. He is 2 
Father to his Tenants, a Patron to his Neigh. 
bours, and is more ſuperior to thoſe of lower 
Fortune, by his Benevolence, than his Po. 
ſeſſions. He juſtly divides his Time be. 
tween Solitude and Company; ſo as to uſe 
the one for the other : His Life is employ. 
ed in the good Offices of an Advocate, a 
Referee, a Companion, a Mediator, and a 
Friend. Spec. 


E was a Saying of Pliny, that he eſteemed 
him the beſt good Man, that forgave others, 
as if he were every Day faulty himſelf; and 
who abſtained from Faults, as if he pardon- 

ed no- body. 


Goodneſs of Nature is of all Virtues and 
Dignities of the Mind the greateſt, being 
the Character of the Deity ; and without 
it Man is a buſy, miſchievous, wretched 
Thing, no better than a Kind of Vermin. 
Ld. Bacon. / 


1 


Of BEN ETITS, GRATITUDE, and 
IN GRAT ITU PDE. 


"HERE 15 no Vice or Failing of Man 
doth unprinciple Humanity, like In- 
gratitude z ſince he who is guilty of it, lives 
unworthy of his Soul, that hath not Virtue 


enough to be obliged, or to acknowledge: 
the due Merits of the Obliger. 


Ingratitude is, of all Crimes, that which 
we are to account the moſt venial in others, 


and the moſt unpardonable in ourſelves. 


Sen. 


Gratitude 1s a Duty none can be excuſed: 
from, becauſe it is always in our own Dis- 
poſal. Char. - 


The Ungrateful, ſays Xenophon, are nei- 
ther fit to ſerve the Gods, their Country, nor- 
their Friends. 


Without Good-nature and Gratitude, 
Men had as well live in a Wilderneſs, as in 
a civil Society. 


He who conceals a Benefit, is to be held: 
but one Degree from denying it. 


G. 6 : = 
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It was a great Commendation of the La- 


cedemonians, that they knew how to give, * 
and to receive, prudenily. th 
Friendſhip is a Medicine for all Miſ- Cc 
fortune; but Ingratitude dries up the R 
Fountain of all Goodneſs. Richl. ne 
Ingratitude is directly oppoſite to Nature 
and Equity, it is hardly known among tu 
Brutes; for Benefits and Kindneſs have fit 
mollified Lions. 
It is as common a Thing for Gratitude to C: 
be forgetful, as for-Hope to be mindful. it 
When once a Man has drank, he turns his Se, 


Back upon the Well. 


He that receives a Benefit withoũt being 
thankful, robs the Giver of his juſt Reward. 
It muſt be a due Reciprocation in Virtue, 


that can make the Obliger and the Obliged 
worthy. 


To make too much Haſte to return an 
Obligation, is a Sort of Ingratitude. Rochef. 


He who receives a good Turn, ſhould ne- 


ver forget it: He who does one, ſhould ne- 
ver remember it. Char. 


To refuſe a good Office, not ſo much be- 
cauſe we do not need it, as becauſe we would 
not be indebied for it, is a kind of fantal- 
tical Ingratitude. Sen. 


? Cata 
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Cato, in Tully, boaſts of this as the great 
Comfort and Joy of his Old-age, That no- 
thing was more pleafant to him, than the 
Conſcience of a well ſpent Life, and the 


Remembrance of many Benefits and Kind- 
neſſes done to others. 


It is the Character of an unworthy Na- 


ture to write Injuries in Marble, and Bene- 
fits in Duſt. 


He that preaches Gratitude, pleads the 
Cauſe both of God and Man; for without 


it we can be neither ſociable, nor religious. 
Sen. 


So long as we ſtand in need of a Benefit, 
there is nothing dearer to us; nor any Thing 
cheaper, when we have received it. 


It is the Glory of Gratitude, that it de- 
perds only on the Good-will : If I have a 
Will to be grateful, ſays Seneca, I am fo. 


An anticipated Favour hath two Perfec- 
tions: One is the Promptitude of it, which 
obliges the Receiver to greater Gratitude z, 
and the other, in that the ſame Gift, which, 
coming later, would be a Debt, by Antici- 
pation is a pure Benefit. 


* 


Of 
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Of Honours, and of the GREAT. 


RUE Honour, as defined by Cicero, is 

the concurrent Approbation of good Men; 

_ only being fit to give true Praiſe, who 
themſelves Praiſe-worthy. 


Anciently the Romans worſhipped Virtue 
and Honour for Gods; whence it was that 
they built two Temples, which were ſo ſeat- 
ed, as none could enter the Temple of Ho- 
nour, without paſſing through the "Temple 
of Virtue. 


No Man can be great (ſays Longinus) by 
being Owner of thoſe Things which wile i 
Men have always counted* it a Piece of 
Greatnels to deſpiſe. It is not the Poſſeſſing 
but the right Management of any valuable 
Advantage, which makes us conſiderable. 


Nobility 1s to be conſidered only as an 
imaginary Diſtinction, unleſs accompanied 
with the Practice of thoſe generous Virtues 
by which it ought to be obtained. Titles 
of Honour, conferred upon ſuch as have 
no perſonal Merit to deſerve them, are at 


beſt but the Royal Stamp ſet upon bale 
Metal. Tat, 
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The Way to be truly honoured is to be 
illuſtriouſty good. It was worthily anſwered. 
by Maximilian, the German Emperor, to one 
who deſired his Letrters- Patent to ennoble 
him; I am able (ſaid he) to make thee rich; 
but Virtue muſt make thee noble. 


Great Qualities make great Men. Who, 
ſays Seneca, is a Gentleman? The Man, 
whom Nature hath diſpcſed, and as it were 
cut out for Virtue; this Man is well born 
indeed ; for he wants nothing elle to make 
him noble, who has a Mind ſo generous, 
that he can riſe above, and triumph over 


Fortune, let his Condition of Life be what 
it will. 


It is true Greatneſs that conſtitutes Glory, 
and Virtue is the Cauſe of both: But Vice 
and Ignorance taint the Blood; and an un- 
worthy Behaviour degrades and diſennobles 
a Man more than Birth and Fortune ag- 
grandiſe and exalt him. Guard. 


virtue is the ſureſt Foundation both of 
Reputation and Fortune, and the firſt Ste 
to greatneſs is to be honeſt. Dr. Johnſon. 


c He that boaſteth of his Anceſtors, con- 


eſſech he hath no Virtue of his own. No 
Other Perſon hath lived for our Honour; 
Nor ought that to be reputed ours, which 
Was long before we had a Being: For what 


Advantage 
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Advantage can it be to a blind Man, that his 
Parents had good Eyes. Char. * 


It was a fine Compliment made to the 
Emperor Veſpaſian: Greatneſs and Majeſty 
have changed nothing in you but this, that 


your Power to do Gd ſhould be anſwerable 
to your Will. 


The World is a Theatre; the beſt Actors 
are thoſe that repreſent their Parts moſt na- 
turally ; but the wifeſt are ſeldom the He- 
Toes in the lay. It is not to be conſidered 
(lays EpiFerus) who is Prince, or who is 
Beggar ; but who acts the Prince, or the 
Beggar, belt. 


It is mentioned in Hiſtory to the Ho- 
nour of the Emperor Alexander Severus, that 
he would in no Caſe permit Offices to be 
ſold: For, ſaid he, he who buyeth mult ſell: 
I will not endure any Merchandiſe of Au- 
thority, which, if 1 tolerate, I cannot af- 
terward condemn; and I ſhall be aſhamed 


to puniſh him who fold what I permitted 
him to buy. 


Men muſt have public Minds, as well 2s 
Salaries; or they will ſerve private Ends at 


the public Colt. Ir was Roman Virtue, that 
railed the Roman Glory. 


It 
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It was a Saying of Bias, Magiſtracy diſ- 
covers what a Man is: For, as empty Veſ- 
ſels, though they have ſome Crack in them, 
while they are empty, do not diſcover their 
Flaws ; but, when they are filled with Li- 
quors, immediately ſhew their Defects ; ſo 
happens it wich ill-diſpoſed and corrupt 
Minds, which ſeldom diſcover their Vices, 
till they are filled with Authority, 


J 

An Hero ſhould have all good Qualities 
united in him, without affecting any: For, 
what Need has a great Man of any foreign 
Aid to promote the Regard that is due to 
his Merit, when a certain Air of noble Sim- 
plicity, and Forgetfulneſs of his own Gran- 
deur, will not fail to attach the public At- 
tention z ſince ſhutting his Eyes upon him- 
ſelf is an infallible Way to open all the 


World's upon him? Gracian. 


If Favour places a Man above his Equals, 
his Fall places him below them. 


It is a Shame for a Man of Honour and 
good Senſe to ſtay waiting at Courts, when 
the End of his Services is become the End 
of his Intereſt and Merit. As for myſelf, 
lays St. Evremond, I ſhould rather chuſe to 
live in a Convent or Deſart, than occaſion, 
in thoſe that are my Friends, W ; 

and, 
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and, in thoſe that are not, the malicious 
Pleaſure of Raillery. 


It is with Followers at Court, as with 
Followers on the Road, who firſt diſpatter 
thoſe that go before, and then tread on their 
Heels. Dn. Swift, 


The Prepoſſeſſions of the vulgar for Men 
in Power and Authority are ſo blind, and 
they are generally ſo admired in every Thin 
they do, that if they could bethink themſelves 
of being good, the Multitude would in a 
manner idoliſe them. But, as Gracian ob- 
ſerves, when Excellence concurs with high 
Birth and Fortune, it paſſes for a Prodigy, 


The greater a Man is in Power above 
others, the more he ought to excel them in 
Virtue: Wherefore Cyrus ſaid, That none 


ought to govern, who was not better than 
thoſe he governed, 


He that becomes acquainted and 1s in- 
veſted with Authority and Influence, will 
in a ſhort Time be convinced, that in Pro- 

ortion as the Power of doing Well 1s en- 
larged, the Temptations to do Ill are mul- 
tiplied and enforced. Dr. Johnſon. 


All Things have ſome Kind of Standard, 
by which the natural Goodneſs of them 13 
to be meaſured: We do not therefore eſteem 


a Ship 


= A 
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a Ship to be good, becauſe it is curiouſly 
carved, painted, and gilded; but becauſe it 
is fitted for all the Purpoſes of Navigation, 
which is the proper End of a Ship. It would 
be ſo likewiſe in our Eſteem of Men, who 
are not ſo much to be valued for the Gran- 
deur of their Eſtates or Titles, as by their 
inward Goodneſs and Excellence. Sen. 


That which I admire at moſt in the For- 
tune of great Men, ſays Montaigne, is the 
Croud of their Adorers. All Submiſſion is 
due to Kings, but that of the Underſtand- 


ing; my Reaſon is not obliged to bow and 
bend, though my Knees are. 


A Chriſtian and a Gentleman are now made 
inconſiſtent Appellations of the ſame Perſon. 


It is not, it ſeems, within the Rx Goode 


„tee 


breeding, to tax the Vices of Perſons of 
Quality; as if the Commandments were 
_ made only for the Vulgar. Addiſ. 


He that depends wholly upon the Worth 
of others, ought to conſider, that he hath 
but the Honour of an Image; and is wor- 
ſnipped, not for his own Sake, but upon the 
Account of what he repreſents. It is a Sign a 
Man is very poor, when he has nothing of 
his own to, appear in, but is forced to patch | 
up his Figure with the Relics of the _— 

an 
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and rifle Tomb-ſtones and Monuments for 
Reputation. 


What is truly great and majeſtic, looks 
more like itſelf, the leſs it is adorned. 1 
ſtudy to make my Life famous, ſaid King 
Theſeus, not ſo much by ſplendid Appear- 
ances, and the Applauſes of others, as by my 
own As of ſolid Virtue. | 


Le et any one remove his Eye from the moſt” 

magnificent Parade, or Triumph, to the 
Expanſe of Heaven; and inſtantly, what 
was great is little, what was public is private, 


Dr. Young. 


* A difficult Acceſs is the Vice of thoſe, 
| whoſe M:nners, Honour and' Preferment 
have changed: Few Perfons in high Em- 
| ployments retain the Virtues of their private 
Condition: But it argues Nen do not de- 


ſerve great Places, when they can value 
themſelves upon them. 


It is not the Place, ſays Cicero, that 
maketh the Perſon, but the Perſon that 
maketh the Place, honourable. 


Nothing is more odious than the Practice 
of thoſe great Men, who with fine Looks 
and Promiſes make one hope for Services 
they never mean to perform. Find out ſome- 
thing wherein I can ſerve you, lays a Court 

Minion: 
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Minion; and then, upon the Diſcovery, he 
lays hold on it to ſome other Purpoſe, Sir 
R. L'Eftr. 


Great Men are generally for making what 
they do real Favours; for, ſhould t 
prefer the Deſerving only, it would be like 
paying a Debt, not doing a Favour, 


No Government can flouriſh, where the 
Morals and Manners of the People are 
corrupted : For, as Tully obſerves, Take 
but away the Awe of Religion, all that Fi- 
delity and Juſtice, ſo neceſſary to the keeping 
up human Society, muſt periſh with it. 


The beſt Inſtruments of good Government 
are good Counſellors. He that is not wiſe of 
himſelf, can never be well counſelled. 


Paſſive Obedience, unlimited Power, and 
indefeaſible Right, ſeem to have ſomething 
of a venerable Meaning in them; whereas in 
Reality they only imply, that a King has a 
Right tobe a Tyrant; and that the People are 
obliged in Conſcience to be Slaves. Addiſ. 


The Rabbins had a Saying, that if the 
Sea was Ink, and the Earth Parchment, they 
would not be ſufficient to deſcribe and con- 
tain the Praiſes of Liberty. 


Who could have greater Honour than 
Aze/ilaus King of Sparta had, who was fined 


\ 


— 
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by the Epbori for having ſtolen all the Hearts 
of the People to himſelf? Of whom it is ſaid, 
that he ruled his Country by obeying it. 


Henry III. of France, aſking thoſe about 
him, What it was that the Duke of Guiſe 
did to charm and allure every one's Heart 
received this Anſwer: Sir, the Duke de 
Guiſe does good to all the World, without 
Exception, either directly by himſelf or in- 
directly by his Recommendations: He is 
civil, courteous, liberal; has always ſome 
Good to ſay of every body, but never ſpeaks 
Evil of any: And this is the Reaſon he 
. reigns in Mens Hearts, as abſolutely as your 
Majeſty does in your Kingdom, 

Though an honourable Title may be 
conveyed to Poſterity, yet the ennobling 
Qualities which are the Soul of Greatnels, 
are a Sort of incommunicable Perfections, 
and cannot be transferred, Indeed, if a 
Man could bequeath his Virtues by Will, 
and ſettle his Senſe and Learning upon his 
Heirs, as certainly as he can his Lands, a 
brave Anceſtor would be a mighty Privi- 
lege. Col. 85 | 


Title and Anceſtry render a Good Man 
more illuſtrious, but an ill one more con- 
temptible. Vice is infamous, though in a 
Prince, and Virtue honourable, though in a 
Peaſant; Addiſ. 
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The Athenians raiſed a noble Statue to the 


Memory of A#/op, and placed a Slave on a 
Pedeſtal, that Men might know the Way to 
Honour was open to all, 


Men in former Ages, though ſimple and 
plain, were great in themſelves, and inde- 
pendent on a thouſand Things, which are 
ſince invented to ſupply perhaps that true 
Greatneſs, which is now extin&t, Bruyere. 


There is a Nobility without Heraldry. 
Though I want the Advantage of a noble 
Birth, ſaid Marius, yet my Actions afford 
me a greater one; and they who upbraid 
me with it, are guilty of an extreme Injuſ- 
tice, in not permitting me to value myſelf 
upon my own Virtue, as much as they va- 


8 lue themſelves upon the Virtue of others. 
Salluſt. | 


The Man of Honour is an internal, the 
Perſon of Honour is an external; the one a 
real, the other a fictitious ' Character. A 
Perſon of Honour may be a profane Liber- 
tine, penurious, proud; may inſult his In- 
feriors, and defraud his Creditors ; but it is 
impoſſible for a Man of Honour to be guilty 


al of any of theſe. 

n- oe 

* There is no true Glory, no true Great- 
* neſs, without Virtue; without which we do 


but abuſe all the good Things we have, 
| whether 
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whether they be great or little; falſe or real, 
Riches makes us either covetous or prod}. 

al : Fine Palaces make us deſpiſe the Poor 
and Poverty: A great Number of Domeſ- 
tics flatter human Pride, which uſes them 
like Slaves: And a high Pedigree makes a 
Man take up with the Virtues of his An- 
ceſtors, without endeavouring to acquire any 
himſelf. Scudery. 


Honours are in this World under no Re- 
gulation; true ny is neglected; Virtue 
1s oppreſſed, and Vice triumphant: The laſt 
Day will rectify this Diſorder, and aſſign to 
every one a Station ſuitable to the Dignity 
of his Character; Ranks will then be ad- 
juſted, and Precedency ſet right, Addiſ. 
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Of MEeR1T and REPUTATION; 
PRAISE and FLATTERY. 


HERE are few Perſons to be found, 

but are more concerned for the Repu- 
tation of Wit and Senſe, than Honeſty and 
Virtue. Spec, 


He that ſets no Value upon a good Re- 
, pute, is as Careleſs of the Actions that pro- 
n duce it. 


A Man that is deſirous to excel, ſhould 
endeavour it in thoſe Things that are in- 
themſelves moſt excellent. Epicł. 


There is ſcarce any Man ſo perfect, but 
we ſhall find, that he has his Weakneſſes, 
which level him with the Vulgar, as much 
as his Merit raiſes him above them. 


Merit muſt take a great Compals to rife, 
if not aſſiſted by Favour. 


Fame is like a River, that beareth u 
Things light, and drowns thoſe that are 
weighty and ſolid. Ld. Bacon. 


0 The: Coin that is moſt current among 
Mankind, is Flattery : The only Benefit of 
which is, that, by hearing what we are not, 
ve may be inſtructed what we ought to be. 
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For People of Worth, it is not neceſſary 
to fetch Praiſes from their Predeceſſors; it 
is enough to ſpeak of their own particular 
Merit: It is happy to have ſo much Merit, 
that our Birth is the leaſt IJ hing reſpected 
in us. 

We ſhould be careful to deſerve a good 
Reputation, by doing well; and, when that 


Care 1s once taken, not to be over anxious 
about the Succeſs. Rochef. 


Nothing links a greater Character ſo much 
as raiſing it above Credibility, 


Princes are ſeldom dealt truly with, but 
when they are taught to ride the Great Horſe; 
which, knowing nothing of Diſſembling, 
will as Toon throw an Emperor as a Groom. 


No Man ſhould be confident of his own 
Merit: The beſt err, and the wiſeſt are 
deceived. 


Our good Qualities often expoſe us to 
more Hatred and Perſecution, than all the 
IIl we do. 


The real Satisfaction which Praiſe can 
afford, is when what is repeated aloud, 
agrees with the Whiſpers of Conſcience, by 
ſhewing us that we have not endeavoured to 


deſerve well in vain, Dr. Johnſon. 
Praiſe 
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Praiſe from the common People is gene- 


rally falſe, and rather followeth vain Per- 
ſons than virtuous. Ld. Bacon. 


The common People are but ill Judges 
of a Man's Merits; they are Slaves to Fame; 
their Eyes are dazzled with the Pomp of 
Titles, large Retinue, &c. and then no 
Wonder, if they beſtow their Honours on 
thoſe who leaſt deſerve them. 


He that will ſell his Fame, will alſo ſell 
the public Intereſt. Solon. 


Fame and Conſcience are of two different 
Properties; the one blazeth a Man's Deſerts, 
yet makes him nothing the better; the other 
the better, yet never the more renowned, 


Where-ever there is Flattery, there is-al- 
ways a Fool in the Caſe: If the Paraſite be 
detected, it falls to his Share; if he be. not, 
to his whom he deludes. 


It 1s frequent with many, upon every tri- 
vial Matter, to pawn their Reputation: A 
molt inconſiderate Thing! For what is fo 
often lent, and paſſeth ſo many Hands upon 


every Occaſion, cannot but loſe much of its 
Value. 


Great and good Men will rather look for 
their Characters in the Writings and Pre- 


cepts of Philoſophers, than in the Hyperboles 
| H 2 of 
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of Flatterers; for they know very well, that 
wiſe Books are always true Friends. 


Little Wit ſerves to flatter with; for how 
eaſily do they work, that go with the 
Grain! 


Fame is as difficult to be preſerved, as it 
was at firſt to be acquired. Spec. 


It is a Maxim of Cato's, that a Man ought 
to reſpect himſelf, i. e. reſpect his Realon, 
that recommends an honeſt Boldneſs, and 
forbids a ſervile Fear, which is a Kind of 
Licence and Permiſſion for others to have 
no Regard and Conſideration for us. 


If we would perpetuate our Fame or Re- 
putation, we muſt do Things worth Writing, 
or write Things worth Reading. Pliny, 


There are two Sorts of Enemies inſepara- 
ble from almoſt all Men, but altogether of 
Men of great Fortunes; the Flatterer and 
the Lyar; one ſtrikes before, the other be- 
hind ; both inſenſibly, both dangerouſly, 


No Species of Falſehood is more frequent 
than Flattery, to which the Coward is. be- 
trayed by Fear, the Dependent by Intereſt; 
and the Friend by Tenderneſs. Dr. Jobnſon. 


Some Men think they can never ſet a juſt 


Value on themſelves, without the unjuſt 
Contempt 
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Contempt of others; and yet will perform 
all Acts of the moſt ſupererogating Civility 
to thoſe above them; which is generally 
made np of ſuch hollow, Profeſſions, ſuch 
groſs Flatteries, as are worle than Re- 
proaches. Gent. Cal. 


He that rebuketh a Man, ſhall afterward 


find more Favour, than he that flattererh 
with his Tongue. 


Men are not to be judged by their Looks, 
Habits, and Appearances; but by the Cha- 
racter of their Lives and Converſations, and 
by their Works. It is better that a Man's 
own Horks, than that another Man's Words, 
ſhould praiſe him. Sir R. LU Efr. 


When commended, examine impartially 


your own Deſerts; and if you find not what 
is ſaid, note that Tongue for the Inſtrument 
of Flattery. Know thyſelf, ſaid Bias; ſo 
Mall no Flatterer deceive thee. 


Many take leſs Care of their Conſcience 
than their Reputation. The religions Man 


fears, the Man of Honour ſcoras to do an 
ll Action. | 


Satisfaction can no where be placed but 
in a juft Senſe of our own Integrity, without 
Regard to the Opinion of others. Tat. 


Ht 3 Reputation 
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Reputation is often- got without Merit, 
and loſt without a Crime. 


It is ſaid of Agricola, that he never gloried 
in any Thing he did ; but, as an Agent, re- 


t 
ferred the good Succeſs ot his Fortune to the ( 
Perſon that employed him; and ſo by his \ 
Diſcretion and Modeſty treed himſelf from 7 
Envy, and loſt no Part of his deſerved Praiſe. 

It is a Thing exceeding rare to diſtinguiſh / 
Virtue, and Fortune. The moſt Impious 5 
if proſperous, are always applauded; the 0 
moſt Virtuous, if unproſperous, are ſure 0 
be deſpiſed. Spec. 1 

There is no ſuch Flatterer, as is a Man's 0 
Self; and there is no ſuch Remedy againſt 
Flattery of a Man's Self, as the Liberty of q 
a Friend. Ld. Bacon. b 

The Flatterer is not often detected; for be 
an honeſt Mind is not apt to ſuſpect, and * 
no one exerts the Power of Diſcernment * 

4 with much Vigour when Self-Love favours 80 
| the Deceit. Dr. Johnſon. N 
frequent the Company more of thoſe who th 
find Fault with me, ſays Montaigne, than 
thoſe that flatter me; and am more proud of F 
a Conqueſt gained over myſelf, when I ſub- 3 


mit to the Force of my Adverſary's Oe. 
than 
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than I am pleaſed with a Victory obtained 
over him by reaſon of his Weaknels, 


There are no Snares ſo dangerous as thoſe 
that are laid for us under the Name of good 
Offices, The Greets laid, that Flatterers ne- 
ver lift a Man up, but as the Eagle does the 
Tortoiſe, to get ſomething by his Fall. £ 


The Philo:opher Bias, being aſked, What 
Animal he thought the molt hurtful? re- 
plied, That of wild Creatures, a Tyrant ; and 
of tame ones, a Flatterer. 


Men of mean Qvualities ſhew but little 
Favour to great Virtues : A lofty Wiſdom 
olfends an ordinary Reaſon. 


Superiority in Virtue is the moſt unpar- 
donable Provocation that can be given to a 
baſe Mind: Innocence is too amiable to be 
beheld without Hatred; and it is a ſecret 
Acknowledgement of Merit, which the 
Wicked are vetrayed into, when they purſue 
good Men with Violence. This Behaviour 
viſibly procecds from a Coaſciouſneſs in 
them, that other People's Virtue upbraids 
their own Want of it. 


It was ſaid of the good Emperor Severus, 


as well as of Auguſtus, That he ſhould never have 


deen born, or that he never ſhould bave died. 
H 4 King 
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King Alphonſus was wont to ſay, that his 
dead Counſellors, meaning his Books, were to 
him far better than the Living ; for they, 


without Flattery or Fear, preſented to him 
Truth. 


What 1s public Eſteem, but the Opinion 
of many Men in general, who are not much 
valued in particular? The Judgement which 
the World makes of us, is of no Manner 
of Uſe to us; it adds nothing to our Souls 
or Bodies, nor leſſens any of our Miſeries. 
Let us conſtantly follow Reaſon, ſays Mon- 
taigne; and let the public Approbation fol- 
low us the ſame Way if it pleaſes. 


How ſatirical is that Praiſe, which com- 
mends a Man for Virtues, that all the "yr 
knows he has not! Exceſſive Praiſes excite 
Curioſity, and incite to Envy; ſo that if 
Merit anſwer not the Value that is ſet upon it 
(as it commonly happens) general Opinion 
revolts from the Impoſtor, and makes the 
Flatterer and Flattered both ridiculous, 


There is this Good in Commendation, 
that it helps to confirm Men in the Practice 
of Virtue. No Obligation can be of more 


Force, than to render to eminent Virtue its 
due Merits. 


The Character of the Perſon who com- 
mends you, 1s to be conſidered, before 4 
/ et 
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ſet a Value upon his Eſteem. The wiſe 
Man applauds him whom he thinks moſt 


virtuous; the reſt of the World him who 
is moſt wealthy. Spec. 


It is better, ſaid Antiſthenes, to fall among 
Crows, than Flatterers; for thoſe only de- 
your the Dead, thele the Living. 


When the Athenians pulled down the Sta- 
tues of Demetrius Phalerius, They cannot, 


ſaid he, deprive me of thoſe Virtues that 
cauſed them to be erected. 


It is very ftrange, that no Eſtimate is 
made of any Creature, except ourſelves, but 
by its proper Qualities, He has a magni- 
ficent Houſe, fo many thouſand Pounds a Year, 
is the common Way of eſtimating Men 
though theſe Things are only about them, not 


in them, and make no Part of their Charac- 
ter. Mont. 


Ir was elegantly ſaid in a Letter to 
Card. Richlieu My Lord, as there was 
heretofore a valiant Man who could not re- 
ceive any Wounds, but on the Scars of thoſe: 
he had already received; ſo you cannot be: 
praiſed, but by Repetitions; ſeeing that 
Truth, which has its Bounds, has 1aid for 
you whatever Falſhood, which knows none, 
has invented for others. 


H 5 Pythagoras 
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Pythagoras uſed to ſay, that thoſe that re- 
roved us, were greater Friends to us, than 
thoſe that flattered us. 


Fortune and Futurity are not to be gueſſed 
at; and Fame does not always ſtand upon 
Deſert and Judgment. M. Aurel. 


Flatter not, nor be thou flattered. Follow 
the Dictates of your Reaſon, and you are 
lafe. 


Felicity conſiſts not in having the Ap- 
plauſe of the People at one's Entrance; for 
that is an Advantage, which all that enter, 
have: The Difficulty 1s, to have the ſame 
Applauſe at one's Exil. 


A Death. bed Flattery is the worſt of 
Treacheries. Ceremonies of Mode and 
Compliment are mightily out of Seaſon, 
when Life and Salvation come to be at 


Stake. Sir. R. I Efr. 


Honours, Monuments, and all the Works 
of Vanity and Ambition, are demoliſhed and 
deſtroyed by Time; but the Reputation of 
Wiſdom is venerable to. Poſterity. Sen. 


Of 
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Of WEeALTHn, LUXURY, and the 
Purſuit of PLEASURES. 


OTHING can be more inglorious, 

than a Gentleman only by Name; 
whoſe Soul is ignorant, and Lite immoral. 
Spec. 


Wiſdom is better without an Inheritance, 
than an Inheritance without Wiſdom. 


He that gets an Eſtate, will keep it bet- 
ter than he that finds it. 


| Riches cannot purchaſe worthy Endow- 
| ments; they make us neither more wiſe, 
| nor more healthy. None but intellectual 
Poſſ-Mions are what we can properly call 
our OWN, Spec. 


It is obſerved of Gold by an old Epi- 
grammatiſt, That to have it is to be in fear, 
and to want it, to be in Sorrow. 


Some People are nothing elſe but Money, 
Pride, and Pleaſure : Theſe three Things: 
ingroſs their Thoughts, and take up the 
whole Soul of them. Col. 


There is more Money 1ily ſpent to be 
laughed at, than for any one Thing in the 
5 . World,, 
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World, though the Purchaſers do not think 
fo. M. of Hal. 


Too much Wealth 1s generally the Oc- 
caſion of Poverty. He whom the Wanton- 
neſs of Abundance has once ſoftened, eaſily 
ſinks into neglect of his Affairs; and he 
that thinks he can afford to be negligent, 
is not far from being poor. Dr. Jobnſon. 


To keep a full Table is a Way to extend 
one's Acquaintance, but no ſure one to pro- 
cure Friends. Feaſting makes no Friend- 
ſhip. 

All worldly Pleaſure is correſpondent to 

a like Meaſure of Anxiety. 


A great Fortune in the Hands of a Fool 
is a great Mzisforinne. The more Riches a 
Fool has, the greater Fool he is. 


Not to defire Pleaſures is equivalent to 
the Enjoyment of them. I ſee no greater 
Pleaſure in this World, ſaid Tertullian, than 
the Contempt of Pleaſure. 


It is remarkable, that among thoſe that 
place their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the 
moſt miſerable that ſeem to be the happieſt. 
Sen. 


How deſpicable is his Condition, who is 
above Necæeſſity, and yet ſhall reſign his Rea- 
f | ſon, 
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ſon, and. his Integrity, to purchaſe Super- 
fluities! Tat. 


The Luxurious live to eat and drink; but 


the Wiſe and Temperate eat and drink 
to live. Plut. 


Cookery is now become ſo myſterious a 
Trade, that the Kitchen has almoſt as many 
Intricacies as . the Schools. To keep the 
Kitchen always hot, is the Way to ſet the 
Houſe on Fire. Gent. Call. 


Thoſe who live magnificently, for the 
moſt Part, are the real Poor; they endea- 
vour to get Money on all Hands with. Diſ- 


quiet and Trouble, to maintain the Pleaſures 
of others. St. Evr. 


Amongſt the ancient Romans, there was 
a Law kept inviolably, that no Man ſhould 
make a public Feaſt, except he had before 


provided for all the Poor of his Neigh- 
bourhood, 


The more Servants a Man keeps, the 
more Spies he has upon him. That any 
Man ſhould make Work for fo many, or 
rather keep them from Work, to make up 
a Train, has a Levity and Luxury in it 
very ſurpriſing. | 


Democritus laughed at the whole World, 
but at nothing more in it, than People's 
eager Purſuit of Riches and Honour, 


Vice 
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Vice is covered by Wealth, and Virtue 
by Poverty. Spec. 


It is more honourable not to have, and 
yet deſerve; than to have, and not deſerve, 


The little Value Providence ſets on 
Riches, is ſeen by the Perſons, on whom 
they are generally beſtowed. Tat. 


He that is violent in the Purſuit of Plea- 


ſure, will not ftick to turn Villain for the 
Purchaſe. M. Aurel. 


It is commonly ſeen, that the more Man- 
kind are favoured with the Gifts of Fortune, 
the leſs they are diſpoſed to aſſiſt thoſe that 
are deſtitute. 


The fine Gentlemen of this Age are dil. 
tinguiſhed for their Pride, Luxury, and 
Hardneſs of Heart; they are utter Strangers 
to Compaſſion and Humanity. Spec. 


The Man of Pleaſure, as the Phraſe is, is 
the moſt ridiculous of all Beings: He tra- 
vels, indeed, with his Ribband, Plume, and 
Bells; his Dres, and his Mufic;, but through 
a toillome and beaten Road; and every 


Day naulcouſly repeats he {ame "Tract, 
Dr. Young. 


He that abounds in Riches, good Chear, 
Dogs, Horles, Equipages, Fools, and 
| Flattercrs, 
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Flatterers, muſt certainly be a great Man. 
Bruyere. 6 


Wealth cannot confer Greatneſs; for 
nothing can make that Great, which the 
decree of Nature has ordained to be Little. 
The Bramble may be placed in a Hot-bed, 
but can never become an Oak. Dr. Johnſon. 


Pray, what was you made for? (ſays 
the Emperor Aurelius) For your Pleaſures? 


Common Senſe will not bear ſo ſcandalous 
an Anſwer. 


The little Soul that converſes no higher 
than the Looking-glals, and a fantaſtic Dreſs, 
may help to make up the Shew of the 
World; but muſt not be reckoned among 
the rational Inhabitants of it. 


How wretched is it to conſider the Care 
and Coſt laid out upon Luxury and Shew z 
and the general Neglect of thoſe ſhining 
Habits of the Mind, whack ſhould ſet us off 
in real and ſolid Excellencies ! When Plea- 


ſure 1s predominant, all Virtues of Courſe 
are excluded. 


The Memory of good and worthy 
Actions gives a quicker Reliſh to the Soul, 
than ever it could poſſibly take in the higheſt 
Enjoy ments of Youth. Spec. 
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If Senſuality were Pleaſure, Beaſts are 
| happier than Men: But human Felicity is 
lodged in the Soul, not in the Fleſh. 


Nature hath cut off the Coſt and luxuri. 
ous Impertinencies of our Affections, in 
Food, Raiment, and the like; in being 
contented, that her Neceſſities ſhould be 
cheaply ſupplied. 


He that liveth in Pleaſure, is dead while 
he liveth ; but he that reſifteth Pleaſures, 
crowneth his Life. | 


Let Pleaſures be ever ſo innocent, the 
Exceſs is always criminal. St. Evr. 


Who can help reflecting on thoſe whoſe 
Tables are daily ſpread to the ſecond and 
third Courſes, which kill many with Sur- 
feits, whilſt as many ſtarve at their Gates 
with Famine ? 


He hath Riches ſufficient, who hath 
enough to be charitable. Sir. T. Brown. 


The Neceſſities of the Body are the pro- 


er Meaſure of our Care for the Things of 


this Life; but if we once leave this Rule, 
and exceed thoſe Neceſſities, then are we 


carried into all the Extravagancies in. the 


Pleaſures 


* 
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Pleaſures unduly taken enervate the Soul, 
make Fools of the Wile, and Cowards of 
the Brave. A Libertine Life is not a Life 
of Liberty. | 


It was a fine Anſwer of Diogenes, who, 
being aſked in «ape Why Philoſophers 
were the Followers of rich Men, and not 
rich Men of Philoſophers; replied, Becauſe 
the one knew what they had necd of, and 
the other did not. 


Though Want is the Scorn of every 
wealthy Fool, an innocent Poverty is yet 
preferable to all the guilty Affluence the 
World can offer. Tat. 


* There cannot be a more ridiculous F olly, 
90 than to ſpend high, in Confidence of Rever- 
ſions, and diſtant Expectations. Char. 


Ariſtotle wondered at nothing more than 
at this, that they were thought richer that 
had ſuperfluous Things, than they who had 
what were profitable and neceſſary. 


From the Manner of Mens bearing their 


Condition, we'often pity the Proſperous, and 
admire the Unfortunate. Spec. 


So ſtupid and brutiſh, ſo worthleſs and 
ſcandalous, are too many ſeen in this dege- 
_ rerate Age, that Grandeur and Equipage 
are looked upon as more indiſpenſable than 

Charity; 


th 


we 


res 
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Charity; and thoſe Creatures, which con- 
tribute merely to our Pomp, or our Diver- 
ſion, are more tenderly and ſumptuouſly 
maintained, than ſuch as are in Neceſſity 
among ourſelves, F. Par/. 


Thoſe. Perſons, ſays Tacitus, are under a 
mighty Error, who know not how to diltin- 
ouiſh between Liberality and Luxury. A- 
bundance of Men know how to ſquander 
that do not know how to give. 


Caligula made himſelf ridiculous by the 
Softneis and Fantaſticalneſs of his Habit; 
and Auguſtus was as much admired for the 
Modeſty and Gravity of his. 


We are come to ſuch an extraordinary 
Pitch of Politeneſs, that the Affectation of 
being gay, and in faſhion, has very near 
taken from us our good Senſe, and our 
Religion. 


The Vain is the moſt diſtinguiſhed Son 
of Folly. In what does this Man lay out 
the Faculties of an immortal Soul ? That 
Time, on which depends Eternity ? That 
Eſtate, which, well diſpoſed of, might, in 
ſome Meaſure, purchaſe Heaven ? What 
is his ſerious Labour, ſubtile Machination, 
ardent Deſire, and reigning Ambition ?—9 
be ſeen. This ridiculous, but true Anſwer, 

renders 
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renders all grave Cenſure almoſt ſuperflu- 
ous. Dr. Young. 


What if a body might have all the Plea- 


ſures in the World tor the aſking ? Who 


would ſo unman himſelf, as, by accepting 
of them, to deſert his Soul, and become a 
perpetual Slave to his Senſes? Sen. 


The Delicacies of Entertainments, the 


Divertiſement of the Theatre, the Magni- 
ficence of Courts, nor the moſt ſhining Aſ- 
ſemblies, can give full Satisfaction to any 
wiſe Man. St. Evr. | 


All worldly Happineſs conſiſts in Opt- 


nion. 


There are too many of that unthinking 
Temper of Mind which troubles itſelf with 
nothing that is ſerious and weighty; but 
account Life a Paſtime, and ſeek nothing 
above Recreation, never reflecting where all 
this will end at laſt. | 


The temperate Man's Pleaſures are du- 
rable, becauſe they are regular; and all his 


Life is calm and ſerene, becauſe it is inno- 
cent, 


Pleaſures, while they flatter a Man, ſting 
him to Death. 


A Felicity 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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A Felicity, that coſts Pains, gives double 
Content. | 


Ariſtippus ſaid, he liked no Pleaſure, but 


that which concerned a Man's true Happi- 
nels, 


The Grecians and Romans had in Deteſta- 
tion the very Name of Philoxenus, for his 
filthy Wiſh of a Crane's Neck, for the Plea- 
lare he took in Eating. 


Men may ſurfeit with too much, as wel 
as ſtarve with too little. 


What is a Man the worſe for the laſt 
Year's plain Diet; or what now the better 
for the laſt great Feaſt? What is a voluptu- 
ous Dinner, and the frothy Vanity of Dil- 
courſe, that commonly attends theſe pomp- 
ous Entertainments? What is it but a Mor- 
tification to a Man of Senſe and Virtue, to 
ſpend his Time among ſuch People? Si 
R. L'Eſtr. 

The ſumptuous Side- board to an ingenu- 


ous Eye has more the Air of an Altar, than 
a Table. 


He that looks into the Offices of the 
Luxurious, and ſees the Troops of Servants 
ſweating and hurrying up and down, the 
Maſſacre of Beaſts and Fowl, and eve!) 
Thing afloat in the richeſt Wine, * 

b 
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but wonder at ſo horrible a Profuſion fo 
the Guts of one Family. Bona. Malls 


The Egyptians at their Feaſts, to prevent 
Exceſſes, ſet a Skeleton before their Gueſts, 
with this Motto, Remember ye muſt be 
ſhortly ſuch. Put. | 


Pleaſures do but weaken our Minds, and 
ſend us for our Support to Fortune, who 


gives us Money only as the Wages of Sla- 
very. Sen. | 


How ridiculous. a Sight is a vain young 
e Gallant, that briſtles with his Plumes, and 

ſhakes his giddy Head, and to no other 
at WI Purpoſe, but to get Poſſeſſion of a Miſtreſs, 
ter as very a Trifle as himſelf 


of We have worn out our Virtues, and our 
il- vices have worn out us. 


5 Some ſo affect to be ſingular, and to be 
o I Down by their Vices, that they ſeek out 
cir i Novelty in Wickedneſs, and glory in a bad 


Reputation: Or (as Tacitus obſerves) find 


an exquiſite Pleafure, even in the Grandeur 
vt Infamy. 


No good Man was ever inwardly troubled: 
tor the Omiſſion of any Pleaſures ; from 
whence it follows, that Pleaſures, ſtrictly 
peaking, are neither profitable nor good. 
M. Aurel, | 


The 
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The Tempers of ſome are ſo ſolid, and 
their Conſtitutions ſo ſedentary, that they 
- cannot reliſh Activity, or rough Exerciſe; 
Their very Diverſions are in a Manner, 
contemplative, and bent on Speculation: 
Therefore they require Amuſements of a 
more refined Nature. 


There is but one ſolid Pleaſure in Life; 
and that is our Duty. How miſerable then, 
how unwiſe, how unpardonable are they, 
who make that one @ Pain! Dr. Young. 


All the Treaſures of the Earth are not to 
be compared to the leaſt Virtue of the Soul, 
Socrates. 


A wicked Man can never be happy, 
though he had the Riches of Cre/us, the 
Empire of Cyrus, and the Glory of Alexar- 
der, Wealth and Honours can never cure 
a wounded Conſcience. 


The Conſideration of the Dignity and Ex- 
cellency of our Nature plainly informs us, 
how mean and unworthy it is to diſiolve in 
Luxury, Softneſs, and Effeminacy ; and how 
becoming it is, on the other Hand, to lead 
a Lite of Frugality, Temperance, and So- 
briety. Cicero. 


Some by Wit may get Wealth ; but none 
by Wealth can purchaſe Wit. 


1 A good 
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A good Man will love himſelf too well 
to loſe, and his Neighbour alſo to win, an 
Eſtate by Gaming. Love of Gaming cor- | 
rupts the beſt Principles in the World. 


Gaming, like a Quickſand, ſwallows up 
a Man in a Moment, Our Follies and Vices 
help one another, and blind the Bubble, at 
the ſame Time that they make the Sharper 
quick- ſighted. 


Among many other Evils that attend | 
Gaming, are theſe : Loſs of Time; Loſs of | 
(0 Reputation; Loſs of Health; Loſs of Fortune; 
Loſs of Temper, Ruin of Families; Defrauding 
of Creditors ;, and what is often the Effeft of 
%, be Laſs of Life ſelf. 


Our Pleaſures, for the moſt Part, are ſhort, 
falle, and deceitful; and, like Drunkenneſs, 
revenge the jolly Madneſs of one Hour with 
the ſad Repentance of many. 


Is there no better Employment for Peo- 
ple than Luxury? What did they before 
they fell into tlieſe Methods? Let Pride 
pay, and Exceſs be well exciſed; and, if 


that will not cure, it will however help to 
keep the Kingdom. 


There is no Remark more common a- 
mong the ancient Hiſtorians, than that, 
vhen the State was corrupted with Avarice 

and 
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and Luxury, it was in Danger of being be. 
trayed or fold. 


The Inhabitants of the City of Sybaris 
were arrived to the Height of Luxury and 
Voluptuouſneſs, that they taught their 
Horſes to dance to the Sound of the Flute; 
ſo that the Crotoniatæ, who waged War 
with them, bringing a great Number of 
Pipers into the Field of Battle, ſet their 
Horſes a dancing, and ſo broke their Ranks; 


by which Means they utterly overthrew 
them. 


What is the Difference, in Effect, betwixt 
old Men and Children, but that the one deals 
in Paintings and Statues, and the other in Ba- 
bies? So that we ourſelves are only the more 
expenſive Fools. Sen. 


M. Paſcal kept always in Mind this 
Maxim, Avoid Pleaſure and Superfluity. 


If they who affect an outward Shew, 
knew how many divide their trivial Taſte, 
they would be aſhamed of themſelves, and 
grow wiſer, and beſtow their Superfluities 
in helping the Needy, and befriending the 
Neglected: Spec. 


Richneſs of Dreſs contributes nothing to 
a Man of Senſe, but rather makes his Senſe 
inquired into. The more the Body is ſet off, 
the Mind appears the leſs. 


Thoſe 


* 


— 
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Thoſe Men who deftroy a healthful Con- 
ſtitution of Body by Intemperance, and an 
irregular Life, do as manifeſtly kill them- 
ſelves, as thoſe who hang, or poiſon, or 
drown themſelves. Dn, Sherl. 


Recreations, moderately uſed, are pro- 
fitable to the Body for Health, to the Mind 
for Refreſhment : But it is a Note of a vain 


Mind to be running after every gariſh Pomp 
or Shew. 


The greateſt Pleaſure Wealth can afford 
us, is that of doing Good. It is a happy 


Thing, when a Man's Pleaſure is alſo his 
. Perfection. | 


All Men of Eſtates are, in Effect, but 
Truſtees for the Benefit of the Diſtreſſed ; 
and will be ſo reckoned, when they are to 
give an Account. Bona. 


They that are Lovers of Pleaſures, look 
upon all Diſcourſe of Religion as Canting. 
Eating and Drinking, and vain Mirth, 
News, and Play, and the like, are their 
conſtant Entertainment; who know no other 


Pleatures than what their five Senſes furnith 
them with. 


It is an Inſolence natural to the Wealthy 
to affix, is much as in them lies, the Charac- 
ter of a Man to his Circumſtances. Take 


I away, 
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away, ſaid La#antius, Pride and Boaſtin 
from rich Men, and there will be no Dit- 


terence between a poor Man and a rich. n 
li 

A mean Eſtate is not to be contemned; is 
nor the Rich, that is fooliſh, to be had in th 
Admiration. Se 


In the flouriſhing Commonwealths of MW V 
Greece and Rome, it was either ſome brave 
Action againſt the Enemy, or eminent | 
Juſtice, Virtue, or Ability, that raiſed one IM dil 
Man above another; Wealth had no Share => 
in it. K 


Caſt an Eye into the gay World, what and 
ſee we, for the moſt Part, but a Set of queru- ¶ mer 
lous, emaciated, fluttering, fantaſtical Be- W tate 
ings, worn out in the keen Purſuit of Plea- love 
ſure; Creatures that know, own, condemn, de- Nat. 
plore, yet ſtill purſue their own Infelicity? 
The decayed Monuments of Error! The 0 
thin Remains of what is called Delight! IM the | 
Dr. Young. alone 
He only is worthy of Eſteem, that Knows Virty 


what is juſt and honeſt, and dares do 1t; 
that is Maſter of his own Paſſions, and ſcorns 


to be a Slave to another's : Such an one in Eg 
the loweſt Poverty, is a far better Man, and m, 
merits more Reſpect, than thoſe gay Things, The 
who owe all their Greatneſs and Reputation —_ 


to their Rentals and Revenues. 


When 
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When we pity thoſe that endure Sickneſs 
and Diſtreſs, or any other temporal Afflic- 
tions; let us remember, how much worſe it 
is with the proſperous and gay Sinner; with 
them who are given over to a reprobate 
Senſe, and are cut off in the Midſt of their 
Wickedneſs. F. Parſ. 


We admire no Man for enjoying all bo- 
dily Pleaſures to the full; this may create 
him Envy, but not Eſteem: Whereas Wiſ- 
dom and Prudence, true Piety and Virtue, 
and all the Offices of Humanity, Charity, 
and Friendſhip, have the Praiſe and Com- 
mendation, even of thoſe who will not imi- 
tate them. The Wiſe and Good will be ever 
loved and honoured, as the Glfry of human 
Nature. Dn. Sherl, 


Of all the Things this World affords us, 
the Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of Wiſdom 
alone is immortal. A. ſtrict Adherence to 
Virtue, and a well-regulated Lite, renders 
our Pleaſures more ſolid and laſting. 


It we apply ourſelves ſeriouſly to Wiſ⸗ 
dom, we ſhall never live without true Plea- 
lure, but learn to be pleaſed with every 
Thing: We ſhall be pleaſed fo far with 
Wealch, as it makes us beneficial to others; 
with Poyerty, for not having much to care 
I 2 for ; 
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for; and with Obſcurity, for being unen- 
vied. Plut. 


The Great are under as much Difficulty 
to expend with Pleaſure, as the Mean to la- 


bour with Succeſs. Dr. Young. 


There 1s a ſweet Pleaſure in Contemplation: 
All others grow flat and inſipid upon fre- 
22 Uſe; and when a Man hath run 
through a Set of Vanities, in the Declenſion 
of his Age he knows not what to do with 
himſelf if he cannot hint. 


Religion is ſo far from barring Men any 
innocent Pleaſure, or Comfort of human 
Life, that it purifies the Pleaſures of it, and 
renders them more grateful and generous : 
and, beſides this, it brings mighty Plea- 
ſures of its own, thoſe of a glorious Hope, 


a ſcrene Mind, a calm and undiſturbed Con- 


ſcience, which do far outreliſh the moſt ſtu- 
died and artificial Luxuries. Dn. Sher!, 


There needs no Train of Servants, no 
Pomp or Equipage, to make good our 
Paſſage to Heaven; but the Graces of an 
honeſt Mind will ſerve us upon the Way, 
and make us happy at our Journey's End. 
Sen. 


. of 


ow. 


Of Women, Love, and MARRIAGE. 


HE utmoſt of a Woman's Character 
is contained in domeſtic Life; firſt, 
her Piety towards Geb, and, next, in the 


Duties of a Daughter, a Wife, a Mother, 
and a Siſter. Spec. 


A prudent Woman is in the ſame Clafs 
of Honour as a wiſe Man. Tat, 


Nothing can atone for the Want of Mo- 
deity and Innocence; without which Beauty 
is ungracetul, and Quality contemptible. 
Spec. | 

The Liberality of Nature in the Perſon 
is frequently attended with a Deficiency in 


the Underſtanding, 


Women are always moſt obſerved, when 
they ſeem them ſelves leaſt to obſerve, or to 
lay out for Obſervation, Dr. Jobnſon. 


Love cannot lorg be concealed, where it 
is; nor diſſembled, where it is not. Rochef. 


A good Wife is a good Portion: and 


there is nothing of ſo much Worth as a 
Mind well inſtructed. 


Better is a Portion n a Wife, tHan with 
2 Wite. 
13 Many 
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Many of the Misfortunes in Families ariſe 
from the trifling Way Women have in ſpend- 
ing .their Time, and gratifying only their 
Eyes and Ears, inſtead of their Reaſon and 
Underſtanding. Tat. 


A Lady who is tender of her Reputation, 
would not be pleaſed to hear herſelf applaud- 
ed for her great Skill in Singing and Danc- 
ing. Salluſt, ſpeaking of Sempronia, a Wo- 
man of great Quality, but of a moſt aban- 
doned Character, obſerves, that ſhe ſung and 
danced with more Art and Grace, than be- 
came a virtuous Woman. 


There is nothing that wears out a fine 
Face like the Vigils of the Card-table, and 
thoſe cutting Paſſions which naturally attend 
them. Haggard Looks, and pale Complex- 


ions, are the natural Indications of a female 
Gameſter. Addiſ. 


T he plamer the Dreſs, with greater Luſtre 
does Beauty appear. Virtue 1s the greateſt 
Ornament, and good Senſe the beſt Equi. 
page. M. of Hall. 


It requires but little Acquaintance with 
the Heart, to know that Woman's firſt 
Wiſh is to be handſome; and that con- 
ſequently the readieſt Method of obtaining 
her Kindneis is to praiſe her Beauty, Dr. 
Fobnſon. 
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It is always to be underſtood, that a Lady 
takes all you detract from the reſt of her 
Sex to be a Gift to her. Tat. 


A Woman had need be perfectly provid- 


ed of Virtue, to repair the Ruins of her 
Beauty. | 


How vain are ſuch who are deſirous of 
Lite, yet would -avoid Cld-age: as if it 
were a Reproach to look old! Tell a Woman 
of her Age, and perhaps you make her as 
deeply bluſh, as if you accuſed her of In- 
continency. Sir. R. LD Eftr. 


An inviolable Fidelity, good Humour, 
and Complacency of Temper, in a Wife, 
outlive all the Charms of a fine Face, and 
make the Decays of it inviſible. Tat. 


Women can ſooner forgive great Indiſ- 
cretions, than imall Infidelities. Roche,. 


Ic is ſeldom ſeen, that beautiful Perſons 
are otherwiſe of great Virtue. Ld. Bacon. 


Howſoever a lewd Woman may pleaſe a 
Man for a Time, he will hate her in the 


End, and ſhe will ſtudy to deſtroy him. Sir 
W. Ral. 


A Woman of great Spirit, and little Un- 
derſtanding, expoſes herſelf to Derifion and 
Reproach, and is deſpiſed where ever the ap- 
pears. Tat. 


T4 There 
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There are ſuch perverſe Creatures, that 
fall to ſome Men's Lots, with whom it re- 
quires more than common Proficiency in 
Philoſophy to be able to live. What charm- 
ing Companions for Life are ſuch Women | 
Spec. 


Alcibiades, being aſtoniſhed at Socrates 
Patience, aſked him, How he could endure 
the perpetual Scolding of his Wife: V, 
faid he, as thoſe do who are accuſtomed to the 
ordinary Noiſe of Wheels to draw Water. 


He that contemns a Shrew to the Degree 
of not deſcending to word it with her, does 
worſe than beat her. Sir R. L'Eftr, 


A Woman came to Gratian, the Em- 
peror, and with much Clamour complained 
of her Huſband : To whom he mildly ſaid, 
Woman, what are theſe Things to me? 
Yes, ſaid ſhe; for he hath allo ſpoken 
many Things againſt thy Majeſty : To 
which he rephed, Woman, what 1s that 
to thee ? 


Solid Love, whoſe Root is Virtue, can 
no more die, than Virtue itſelf. Eraſ. 


A Courteſan taking Notice to Gelon, King 
of Syracuſe, that he had an ill Breath; be 
aſked his Wife, why ſhe did not tell him 
of it: I thought, ſaid ſhe, that all Men's 
Breath was alike. 


Without 


2 Af ww wy a 


— © be - 


has no Pleaſures. Dr. ohn ſon. 
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Without Conſtancy there is neither Love, 
Friendſhip, or Virtue, in the World. 


The Reputation of a Stateſman; the Cre- 
dit of a Merchant, and the Modeſty. of a 


Woman, prevail more than their Power, 
Riches, or Beauty. 


Sophocles, being aſked, what Harm he 
would wiſh to his Enemy ; anſwered, that: 
he might love where he was not liked.. 


As the Poets repreſented the Graces under 
the Figures of Women, ſo the Furies too. 
Let a Woman be decked with all the Em- 
belliſhments of Art, and Care of Nature; 
yet, if Boldneſs is to be read in her Face, it 
blots all the Lines of Beauty.. 


There ſcarce was ever any ſuch Thing un- 
der the Sun, as an inconſolable Widow : Grief 
is no incurable Diſeaſe; but Time, Patience, 
and a little Philoſophy, with the Help of hu- 
man Frailty and Addreſs, will. do the Buſi- 
neſs. Sir R. L' Eftr.. 


A Woman's Bragging of her Virtue looks 
as if it coſt her io much Pains to get the 
better of herſelt, that the Inferences are 
very ridiculous, M. of Hal, 


Marriage has many Pains, but Celibacy- 


15 


The 
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The Infelicities of Marriage are not to be 
urged againſt its Inſtitution, as the Miſeries 
of Life would prove equally, that Life 
cannot be the Gift of Heaven. Dr. Jobnſon. 


Marriage is not commonly unhappy, but 
as Life is unhappy ; and moſt of thoſe who 
complain of Connubial Miſeries, have as 
much Satisfaction as their Natures would 
have admitted, or their Conduct procured, 
in any other Condition. Dr. 7ohnſon. 


He who gets a good Huſband for his 
Daughter, hath gained a Son; and he 
who meets with a bad one, hath loſt a 
Daughter. | 


Marriage ſhould be conſidered as the 
moſt ſolemn League of perpetual Frinedſhip; 
a State from which Artifice and Conceal- 
ment are to be baniſhed for ever; and in 
which every Act of Diſſimulation is a Breach 
of Faith, Dr, Jobnſon. 


The Emperor Conrade, when he beſieged 
Guelpho, Duke of Bavaria, would not accept 
of any other Conditions than that the Men 
ſhould be Priſoners, but that the Women 


might go out of the Town without Violation 


of their Honour, on Foot, and with ſo much 
only as they could carry about them: 
Which was no ſooner known, but they 
contrived preſently to carry out upon their 

Shoulders 


of 


S] 
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Shoulders their Huſbands and Children, 
and even the Duke himſelf. The Emperor 
was ſo affected with the Generoſity of the 
Action, that he treated the Duke and his 
People ever after with great Humanity. 


Themiſtocles, being aſked, how he would 
marry his Daughter; whether to one of 
ſmall Fortune, but honeſt; or to one that 
was rich, but of an ill Reputation; made 
Anſwer, I had rather have a Man without an 
Eitate, than have an Eſtate without a Man. 


When, after having dined too well, a. 
Huſband is received at Home, without a 


Storm, or a reproachful Look, the Wine 


will naturally work out all in Kindneſs; 
which a Wite ſhould encourage, let it be 


wrapt up in ever ſo much Impertinence. 
M. of Hal. 


When Sacrifices were offered to Juno, 
who preſided over Marriage, he Gall of the 
Victim was thrown behind the Altar, to 
ſhew, that no ſuch Thing ought to be a- 
mong married Perſons. 


Though Solomon's Deſcription of a wiſe 
and good Woman may be thought too, 
mean and mechanical for this refined Gene- 
ration; yet certain it is, that the Buſineſs of 
a Family is the molt profitable and the moſt 

1 & honourable: 
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honourable Study they can employ them- 
ſelves in. 


The ſureſt Way of governing, both a pri- | 


vate Family, and a Kingdom, is for a Huſ- 
band, and a Prince, to yield at certain Times 
ſomething of their Prerogative. 


Women ſhould be acquainted, that no 
Beauty hath any Charms, but the inward 
one of the Mind; and that a Gracefulneſs 
in their Manners is much more engaging 
than that of their Perſons: That Meek- 
neſs and Modeſty are the true and laſting 
Ornaments: For ſhe that has theſe, is qua- 
lified as ſhe ought to be for the Manage- 
ment of a Family, for the educating of 
Children, for an Aﬀection to her Huſband, 
and ſubmitting to a prudent Way of Liv- 
ing. Theſe only are the Charms that render 
Wives amiable, and give them the beſt 
Title to our Reſpect, EpiZ. 

* 
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Of TRUTH, LYING, and 
Di$SSIMULATION. 


TW is nothing ſo delightful, ſays 
Plato, as the Hearing or the Speaking 
of Truth: For this Reaſon there is no Con- 
verſation ſo agreeable as that of the Man of 
Integrity, who hears without any Deſign to 


betray, and ſpeaks without any Intention to 
deceive. 


Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is al- 
ways near at Hand, and ſits _ our Lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are a- 
ware; whereas a Lye is troubleſome, and 
ſets a Man's Invention upon the Rack; and 


one Trick needs a great many more to.make 
it good, Abp. Til. 


Truth is the Baſis of all Excellence. 


Tricks and Treachery are the Practice 


of Fools, that have not Senſe enough to be 
honeſt. 


Plain Truth muſt have plain Words; ſhe 
is innocent, and accounts it no Shame to 
be ſeen naked: Whereas the Hypocrite or 
Double-dealer ſhelters and hides himſelf in 
Ambiguities and Reſerves, Bona. 


6 Bi ah. Mia 


Truth 
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Truth has no Gradations; nothing which 4 
admits of encreaſe can be ſo much what it 
is as Truth is Truth. There may be a 
firange Thing, and a Thing more ſtrange, 
But if a Propoſition be true, there can be Te 
none more true. Dr. Johnſon. 


Nothing appears ſo low and mean, as 
Lying and Diſſimulation; and it is obſerva- 
ble, that only weak Animals endeavour to 
ſupply by Craft the Detects of Strength, pr 
which Nature has not given them, 


Truth and Falſhood, like the Iron and IM thi 
Clay in Nebuchadnezzar's Image, may Ml thi 
cleave, but they will not incorporate. Ld. Th 
Bacon. diff 


Truth may be expreſſed without Art or 
Affectation: but a Lye ſtands in Need of MW '** 
both. 


Truth is born with us; and we muſt do mat 


Violence to Nature, to ſhake off our Vera- to e 
city. St. Eur. be 
A Lyar is a Hector toward Gop, and 1 ws 
Coward toward Men. £ 
There never was a Hypocrite ſo diſguiſ 1 
ed, but he had ſome Mark or other to be and. 
known by. | _ 
$ 
An honeſt Man is believed without at 8 


Oath ; for his Reputation ſwears for him 
Aenocrali 
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Xenocrates was a Man of that Truth and Fi- 
delity, that the Athenians gave him alone 
this Privilege, That his Evidence ſhould be 
lawful without Swearing. And it 1s ſaid of 
Fabricius, that a Man might as well attempt 
to turn the Sun out of its Courſe, as bring 
him to do a baſe or diſhoneſt Action. 


Truth is beſt ſupported by Virtue. 


Such was the ingenuous Simplicity of the 
Primitive Chriſtians; they looked upon it as 
a Diſparagement to be put to their Oaths, 
thinking it ſufficient for a good Man to give 
this Aſſurance of his Truth, I ſpeak truly, 
They counted it an impious Thing even to 
diſſemble the Truth, and ſcorned to live up- 
on ſuch baſe Terms to be beholden to Hy- 
pocriſy for their Lives. 


It is common for Men, governed by hu- 
man Reaſon, to invent various Exceptions, 
to elude the Force of Verity. Nothing can 
be more deſpicable and baſe, than for a 
Man to ſpeak contrary to his own Know- 
ledge and Senſe of Things. | 


Truth in every Thing is ſtill the ſame, 
and, like its great Author, can be but one; 
and the Sentence of Reaſon ſtands as firm 
as the Foundation of the Earth. Reaſon is 
ever allied to Truth. 


When 
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When a Man hath forfeited the Reputa- 
tion of his Integrity, he is ſet. faſt; and no- 


thing will then ſerve his Turn, neither 
Truth nor Falſhood. Spec. 


Between Falſehood and uſeleſs Truth 
there is little Difference. As Gold, which 
he cannot ſpend, will make no Man Rich, 
fo Knowledge, which he cannot apply, will 
make no Man Wiſe. Dr. Johnſon. 


There are lying Looks, as well as ly- 
ing Words; diſſembling Smiles, deceiving 
Signs, and even a lying Silence. 


That Kind of Deceit which is cunningly 
laid, and ſmoothly carried on, under a Di- 
guiſe of Friendſhip, 1s of all others the moſt 
impious and deteſtable, 


Not to intend what thou ſpeakeſt, is to 
give thine Heart the Lye with thy Tongue: 
Not to perform what thou promiſeſt, 1s tv 
give thy Tongue the Lye with thine Actions. 


A Man who is rightly honeſt looks not to 
what he might do, but to-what he ſhould: He 
wears always the ſame Countenance ; ſpcaks 
the Fruth; his Cheeks. are never {tained 
with the Bluſhes of Recantation; nor does 
his Tongue faulter to make good a Lye 
with the ſecret Gloſſes of a double or re- 
ſerved Meaning. 


| T here 
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There is a Kind of Magie in Truth, 
which forcibly carries the Mind along with 


it. Men readily embrace the Dictates of 
{ſincere Reaſon. 


Ariſtotle lays it down for a Maxim, that 
a brave Man is clear in bis Diſcourſe, and 
keeps cloſe to Truth, And Plutarch calls 
Lying, the Vice of a Slave. 


There is no Crime more infamous than 
the Violation of Truth; it is apparent, that 
Men can be ſociable Beings no longer than 
they can believe each other. When Speech 
is employed only as the Vehicle of Falſe- 
hood, every Man muſt diſunite himſelf 
from others, inhabit his own Cave, and 
ſeek Prey only for himſelf. Dr. Jobnſon. 


Nothing can be more unjuſt or ungene- 
rous, than to play upon the Belief of an 
harmleſs Perſon; to make him ſuffer for 
his good Opinion, and fare the worſe for 
thinking me an honeſt Man. 


It would be more obliging to ſay plainly, 
We cannot do what is deſired; than to 
amuſe People with fair Words, that often 
put them upon falſe Meaſures, 


Great Men muſt go and meet Truth, if 
they are deſirous to know it; for none will 
carry it to them. 

There 
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There cannot be a preater Treachery, 
than firſt to raiſe a Confidence, and then 
deceive it, Spec. 


Hypocritical Piety is double Iniquity. 


There is no Vice, that doth ſo cover 2 
Man with Shame, as to be found falſe and 
perfidious. Ld. Bacon. : 


Truth alone, without Eloquence, is ſuff- 
ciently powerful and perſuaſivez and ſtands 


in Need of no ſtudied and artificial Practices 
to vindicate and recommend it. 


+ Sincerity is to ſpeak as we think; to do 
as we pretend and profeſs; to perform and 
make good what we promiſe; and really to 


be what we would ſeem and appear to be. 
Abp. Ti. | 


A great Man, on a certain Affair, being 
aſked by Helogabalus, how he durſt be ſo 
lain? Becauſe, /aid he, J dare die: I can 
ut die, if I ſpeak the Truth; and I mull 


* 


die, if J flatter. 


I had rather, ſaid Lucian, pleaſe by telling 
Truth, than be diverting in telling Tales; 
becauſe, if I be not agreeable, I may be 
uſeful. 


The moſt Deceitful are moſt Suſpectful 
Decelt 
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Deceit and Falſhood, whatever Conveni- 
encies they may for a Time promiſe or pro- 
duce, are in the. Sum of Life Obſtacles to 
Happineſs. Thoſe who profit by the Cheat 
diſtruſt the Deceiver, and the Act by which 


Kindneſs was ſought purs an End to Confi- 
dence. Dr. Fchnſon. 


We muſt not always ſpeak all that we 
know.z that were Folly : But what a Man 
ſays mould be what he thinks, otherwiſe it is 
Knavery. All a Man can get by lying and 
diſſembling, is, that he ſhall not be believed 
when he ſpeaks Truth. Montaigne. 


A Lyar is ſubject to two Misfortunes 
neither to believe, nor to be believed. 


All the ſeeming Family Endearment, 
Comfort, and Complacency, which we fi- 
gure to ourſelves at a Diſtance, what is it 
(too often!) but mutual Attacks on the 
Peace, Plots on the Riches, Hopes from the 


Sickneſs, and Joy from the Deaths, of each 
other? Dr. Young. 


Did Men take as much Care to mend, as 
they do to conceal their Failings, they would 
both ſpare themſelves that Trouble which 
Diſſimulation puts them to; and gain, over 
and above, the Commendations they aſpire 
to by their ſeeming Virtues. 


It 
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If Falſehood, like Truth, had but one Face 
only, we ſhould be upon better Terms; for 
we ſhould then take the contrary to what 
the Lyar ſays, for certain Truth. Montaigne, 


Though many Artifices may be uſed to 
maintain Falſehood by Fraud, they gene- 
rally loſe their Force by counteracting one 
another. Dr. Jobnſon. 


An Hypocrite is under perpetual Con- 
ſtraint: And what a Torment mult it be 
for a Man always to appear different from 
what he really is! Cbarron. 


Lying is a Vice ſo b infamous, that the 
greateſt Lyars cannot bear it in other Men, 


The Egyptian Princes were uſed to weat 
a golden Chain beſct with precious Stones, 
which they ſtiled Truth, intimating that to 
be the moſt illuſtrious Ornament. 


Nothing is more noble, nothing more ve-·¶ dre v 
nerable, than Fidelity: Faithfulneſs and tual . 
Truth are the moſt ſacred Excellencies and It 
Endowments of the human Mind. Cicero. Mr 


Truth is fo great a Perfection (ſays By. Man 
 thagoras) that, if Gob would render himſclf T 
viſible to Men, he would chuſe Light for Ntaliſe 
his Body, and Truth for his Soul. all 1; 
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Ne one can be in a more unhappy Cir- 
cumſtance, than to have neither an 
Ability to give or to take Inſtruction. 


It is impoſſible to make People underſtand 
their Ignorance; for it requires Knowledge 
n- MF to perceive it; and theretore he that can 
de perceive it, hath it not. Bp. Taylor. 


IM There is a Sort of Economy in Provi- 

dence, that one ſhall excel, where another is 
the Wl defective, in order to make Men more uſe- 
n. ful to each other, and mix them in Society, 
ec. 


ges, Knowledge is the T; reaſure, . but Judgment 
to] che Treaſurer, of a wiſe Man. 


Where the Senſes, and their Perceptions, 
ve - are vigorouſly employed, there the intellec- 
tual Powers ceaſe to act. 


It is no Diminution to have been in the 
Wrong: Perfection is not the Attribute of 
Man. Spec. 


The wiſe Heathens were glad to immor- 
taliſe any one ſerviceable Gift, and overlook 
all. Imperfections in the Perſon who had 
it. Tat. 


A Man's 
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A Man's Wiſdom, CEconomy, good Senſe, 
and Skill in human Life, if he be under 
Misfortune, are of little Uſe to him in the 
Diſpoſition of any Thing. Spec. 


It is obſerved in the Courſe of worldly 
Things, that Men's Fortunes are oftener 
made by their Tongues, than by their Vir- 
tues; and more Men's Fortunes overthrown 
thereby, than by their Vices. Sir W. Ral. 


Though Wit be lively and mantling, it 
is not often that it carries a great Body 
with it. 


Wit will never make a Man rich, but 
there are Places where Riches will always 


make a Wit. Dr. Fohnſon. 


It is a noble Science to know one's ſelf 
well; and a noble Courage to know how to 
yield. 


There are four good Mothers, of whom are 
often born four unhappy Daughters : Truth 
begets Hatred; Proſperity, Pride; Security, 

Danger; and Familiarity, Contempt. 


Some will read over, or rather over read 
a Book, with a View only to find Fault: 
Like venomous Spiders, extracting a poiſon- 
ous Quality, where the induſtrious Bees lip 
out a ſweet and profitable Juice. 


Men, 
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Men, like Watches, are to be valued for 
their Goings. 


It is ſufficient, that every one in this Life 
do that well which belongs to his Calling. 


Frugality is good, if Liberality be joined 
with it. Y 
There is no wiſe and good Man, that 


would change Perſons and Conditions in- 
tirely with any Man in the World. 


When a Man draws himſelf into a nar- 


row Compaſs, Fortune has the leaſt Mark 
at him. 


at The wiſeſt of Men have their Follies, 
1s WH the beſt have their Failings, and the moſt 


temperate have, now and then, their Ex- 
1c ceſſes. 


00 All uſeleſs Miſery | is certainly Folly, and 
he that feels Evils before they come, may 
be deſervedly cenſured ; yet ſurely to dread 

the Future, is more reaſonable than to 

lament the Paſt. The Buſineſs of Life is 
to go Forward; he who fees Evils in Prof- 
pect, meets it in his Way; but he who 


catches it by Retroſpection, turns back to 
find it. Dr. Jobnſon. 


An univerſal Applauſe is ſeldom leſs than 
two Thirds of a Scandal. Sir R. L'Eſtr. 


1 | It 
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In this pleaſant and jocular Ape, it is ge- 
nerally looked upon as a far more genteel 
and faſhionable Quality for a Man to be 
witty, than wiſe, 


The beſt Way to ſecure Obſervance IS, 
not ty inſiſt too violently upon it. 


None are ſo invincible as your half witted 
People ; who know juſt enough to excite 
their Pride, but not ſo much as to cure their 
Ignorance, 


One proffering to ſhew Themiſtocles the 
Art of Memory, he anſwered, he had much 
rather he would teach him that of Forget- 
fulneſs, 


A Man had better be poiſoned in his 
Blood, than in his Principles. 


There was a Soldier that vaunted before 
Fulius Ceſar of the Scars he had received 
on his Face: Cæſar, knowing him to be a 
Coward, told him, You had beſt take heed, 
next Time you run away, how you look 
back. ; 


Wiſe Men mingle innocent Mirth with 
their Cares, as an help either to forget 
them, or overcome them: But to be in- 
temperate, for the Eaſe of one's Mind, is to 
cure Melancholy with Madneſs. 


It 
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It is in all Things a profitable Wiſdom, 
to know when we have done enough. _ 


Frugality is a fair Fortune, and Induſtry 
a good Eſtate. 


Some fee the Errors and Follies of Man- 
kind, and only make a Jeſt of them : They 
divert and entertain themſelves and others, 
by a comical Repreſentation of a very tra- 
gical Thing; as if no more were. neceſſary 
to teach Men Truth and Virtue, than mere- 
ly to expoſe Falſhood and Vice. 


Mutability is the Badge of Infirmity. It 
ch s ſeldom, that a Man continues to with and 
deſign the ſame Thing two Days together. 
Now he is for Marrying ; and by and by a 
his Wl Miſtreſs is preferred before a Wife : Now 
he is ambitious and aſpiring ; preſently the 
meaneſt Servant is not more humble than 
he: This Hour he ſquanders his Money a- 
way ; the next he turns Miſer : Sometimes 
he is frugal and ſerious ; at other Times pro- 
fuſe, airy, and gay. Charrem rn 

Ill Qualities are catching, as well as Diſ- 
eaſes; and the Mind is at leaſt as much, 
dot a great deal more, liable to luna, 
than the Body. = 
There needs but one bad Inclination to 
make a Man vicious ; but many good ones 
are neceſſary to make him virtuous. 


It K They 
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They who have an honeſt and engaging 
Look, ought to ſuffer double Puniſhment, 
if they belye it in their Actions. 


Every Medal has its Reverſe: Every 
Convenience carries its Abatement. 


Experience can never be infallible, becauſe 
Events are conſtantly unlike one another. 


The Soul is always buſy ; and if it be not 
exerciſed about ferious Affairs, will ſpend its 
Activity upon Trifles. 


For a Man to ſee and acknowledge his 
own Ignorance and Defects; to pretend to 
no more than he really hath, and is; this 
fingle Quality argues ſo much Judgment, 
that there are few better Teſtimonies to be 
given of it. Char. 


By others Faults, wiſe Men correct their 
Own. | 
It was ſaid by Diogenes, that, to live well, 


one muſt oppoſe Nature to Law, Reaſon to 
Paſſion, and Reſolution to Fortune. 


He that maketh others fear him, hath 
Reaſon to fear them. 


Experience is the beſt Adviſer; but it is 
better to learn by others than our own. 


We do not want Precepts fo much 2 
Patterns, ſays Pliny; and Example is the 


3 ſoftel 
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ſofteſt and leaſt invidious Way of com- 
manding. 

Nat to be addicted too much to any one 
Thing, is the maſk excellent Rule of Life. 


Paſt Enjoyments do nat alleviate preſent 
Evils ; whereas the Evils a Man has en- 
dured, heighten the preſent Satisfactions. 


ot There are fewer higher Gratifications 
its WW than that of Reflection on ſurmounted Evils, 

when they were not incurred nor protracted 
bis by our Fault, and neither reproach us with 
to Cowardice nor Guilt, Dr. Jobnſon. 


his W Only that which is honeſtly got, is Gain. 


be It is 3 ſtanding Rule in Philoſophy, never 
to make the Opinion af others the Meaſure 
of our Behaviour. 


Reaſon is blinded by Affection. 
If you ſeem to approve of another Man's 


Wit, he Will allow you to have Judgment. 
Cuard. | 


That which is known to three Perfons, is 
no Secret. | 


No Man has a thorqugh Taſte of Proſ- 
perity, to whom Adverſity never happened. 


It was a noble Saying of the Lacedamani- 
ans, That they enquired not ſo much bor 
K 2 many 
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many their Enemies were, but where they 
were. 


King John being importuned by a Courtier 


to untomb the Bones of a Perſon, who in 


his Life-time had been his great Enemy: 
No, no, replied the King, I wiſh all my 
Enemies were as honourably buried. 

One good Head is better than a grea: 
many Hands. 


It is much greater Kindneſs not to ſuffer 
us to fall, than to lend a Hand to lift us up. 


And a greater Satisfaction to be kindly re- 


ceived, and obtain nothing, than obtain what 
we deſire, after having been expoſed. 


Requeſts coſt a 1 of Nature, 
fearing to receive the Diſcourteſy of a Denial. 
That which is beſtowed too late, is next to 
not giving. Gracian. 


Hope deferred maketh the Heart ſick. 


Pleaſure and Pain, though the moſt un- 
like that can be, are yet ſo contrived by 
Nature, as to be conſtant Companions; and 
it is not amiſs to obſerve, that the ſame 


| Motions and Muſcles of the Face are em- 


ployed both in laughing and crying. Char. 


Small Tranſgreſſions become great by fre- 
uent Repetition; as ſmall Expences, mul- 
tiplied, inſenſibly waſte a large * 
. When 


2 
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When our Vices leave us, we flatter our- 
ſelves, that we leave them. 


The Remembrance of a C rime committed 


, in vain, has been conſidered as the moſt 
y painful of all Reflections. Dr. Johnſon. 

At twenty Years of Age the Will reigns; 
4 at thirty the Wit; and at forty the Judg- 
: ment. Gracian. 
er He is as great a Fool that laughs at all 


b. Things, as he that frets at every Thing. 


e- There is nothing but is ominous to the 
at W Superſtitious. 


Voluntary Rigour ind Torment is unna- 
re, tural ; and it is as ridiculous to hate cheap 
al. and eaſy Conveniencies, as it is mad and 
to Ml fooliſh to purchaſe expenſive and uncom- 

mon Delicacies.” Char. 


All Countries are a wiſe Man's Home. 


Invention is the Portion of ready Wits, 
and good Choice that of ſolid Judgment. 


It is eaſter to preſerve Health, than to 


recover it; and to prevent Pileaes than to 
cure them. 


All Qbjes loſe by too familiar View. 
Dryden. 


The beſt Things, when corrupted, be- 
come the worſt. - 


K 3 As 
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As no Man lives ſo happy, but to ſome 
his Life would ſeem unpleaſant; ſo we find 


none ſo miſerable, but one ſhall hear of 


another that would change Calamities with 
him. 

The more Strength the Body loſes, the 
more the Soul acquires. 


Form is good, but no Formality. 


A talkative Fellow, willing to learn of V. 
crates, he aſked him 3 uſual Price; 
becauſe, ſaid he, I muſt both teach him to 
Theak, and to hold his Tongue. 


We thould chule to bear the Hatred of 
evil Men, rather than deſerve their juſt 
„ after ſerving their baſe Ends, 

Lat. 


By the Rules of Juftice, no Man ought 
to be ridiculed for any Imperfection, who 
does not ſet up for eminent Sufficieticy in 
that Way wherein he is defeRive. 

To judge impartially, we are to put Men's 
good Qualities in the Balance againſt their 
bad ones; and, if the Scale of the firſt out- 
weighs, the latter ought not to be brought 
into Account. 


He that is aſhamed to be ſeen in a mean 


Condition, would be proud of a fplendid 


one. Sen. 
It 
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If 1 had Money, fays Socrates, I would buy 
me a Cloak. They that knew he wanted 


one, ſhould have prevented the very Inti- 
mation of that Want. 


He that is little in his own Eyes, will not 
be troubled to be thought ſo in others. 


No Cameleon puts on ſo many Colours, 
or Proteus aſſumes ſo many Shapes, as 
Man his Reſolutions. | 


Nothing violent is of long Continuance. 
Sen. | 


It is commonly ſaid, That the juſteſt Di- 
vidend Nature has given of her Favours, is 
that of Senſe; for there is none that is not 


contented with his Share. abt 

It is as great a Point of Wiſdom to hide 
Ignorance, as to diſcover Knowledge. 

Singularity, as it 8 * a Contempt of 
general Practice, is a Kind of Defiance, 
which juſtly provokes the Hoſtility of Ridi- 
cule. He therefore who indulges peculiar 
Habits, is worſe than others, if he be not 
better. Dr. Johnſon. 


No evil Action can be well done; but a 
good one may be ill done. 


To know how to forget is a Happineſs, 
rather than an Art. Thoſe Things are 
K 4 generally 
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generally beſt remembered, which 'ought 
moſt to be forgot. Sometimes the Remedy 
of an Evil conſiſts in forgetting it; and 
that Time it is we commonly forget the 
Remedy. 


Let a Man do his beſt; and the World 
may do its worſt, 


It was ſmartly ſaid by the Egyptian, who 
being aſked what it was he carried ſo 


cloſely; replied, It was therefore covered, 


that it might be Secret. 


Amongſt the beſt of Men there 1s hardly 
one to be found, but he is hable to be 
hanged ten Times in his Life, if all his 
Actions and Thoughts were ſtrictly to be 
examined, We are ſo far from being good, 
according to the Laws of Gop, that we can- 
not be ſo according to our own. Mont. 


The moſt Things in this World are per- 
fectly imperfect; and the beſt Things but 
imperfectly perfect. 


The Habit makes not the Monk. 


He that ſhoots at the Stars, may hurt 
himſelf, but not endanger them. 


It was bravely ſaid by Antigonus, who in 

a Sea battle being told, That his Enemies 
exceeded him in Number; he aſked the 
Reporter, 
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Reporter, Againſt how many he reckoned 
him? i 

The moſt Provident have commonly 
more to ſpare than Men of great Fortunes. 


A mean Freedom is more naturally de- 


ſired than a golden Servitude. Fetters of 
Gold are ſtill Fetters. 


There is no Courſe of Life ſo weak, as 
that which is carried on by exact Rule and 
Diſcipline: The leaſt Debauch to ſuch a 
Man will ruin him. Mont. 


/ An Evenneſs of Living hath too much 
e of Confinement in it: Men will be rather 
is more or leſs, than always the ſame. 

1 Difficulty of Atchievement ſtupefies the 


Sluggard, adviſes the Prudent, terrifies the 
Fearful, and animates the Courageous. 


Honeſty is ſilently commended even b 
the Practice of the moſt Wicked; for their 
Deceit is under its Colour. 


It is Not eaſy to impoſe the Tongue's Si- 
lence upon the Heart's Grievance. 


He that will win the Game, muſt look 
more upon the Mark than the Money, if 
he hits the one he takes the other. 


Thoſe who are unwilling to do us an 
Services, are never unprovided of Excuſes. 


K 5 It 
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It is iefs Diſhonour to diſlodge an Army 
in the Dark, than to be beaten in the Light. 


It is inhuman and nt to anſulc over 
a pemtert Delinquent. 

In Italy their ordinary Form of afking, is, 
Do Good for your own Sake. 

A good Cauſe makes a courageous Heart: 
They that fear an Overthrow, are half con- 
quered. | 

The World can never be ſo bad, but an 
honeſt Man will at one Time or other be 
thought good for ſomething. 


As Civil Diſſentions are the moſt unna- 
tural, ſo nothing can appear more aſtoniſh- 
ing, than a War without an Enemy. 

He that ſcoffs at the Crooked, had need 
go very uptight himſelf. 


Many a Man would be extremely ridicu- 
lous, if he did not ſpoil the Jeſt by playing 
upon himſelf firſt. 


A Tree that is every Year tranſplanted, 
will never bear Fruit; and a Mind that is 
always hurried from its proper Station, will 
icarse ever do good in any. 


The Dutch have a good Proverb, B 


newer enrich, Alms never impoveriſh, Prayers 
binder uo Meri. NT 1 
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It is a known Story of a Friar, who on a 


Faſting- day bid his Cupon be Carp, and then 


very canonically eat it; and by fuch a tran- 
ſubſtantiating Power, our Wits bid all Seri- 
ouſneſs and Conſideration be F ormality and 
Foppery, and then under that Name endea- 
vour to drive it out of the World. 


One may be a good Adviſer, though an 
ill Sollicitor. 


There is as much Difference betwixt Wit 
and Wiſdom, as betwixt the Talent of a 
Buffoon and a Stateſman; and yet, in the 


ordinary Courſe of the World, one paſſes 
often for the other. 


The Pride of Wit and Knowledge is 
often mortified, by finding that they con- 
fer no Security againſt the common Errors 
which miſlead the weakeſt and - maraneſt 
of Mankind, Dr. Foku/on. 


Mercy to the Evil proves Cruelty to the 


Innocent. 


He chat ſhoots an Arrow 1 wy 
kill a Man in Earneſt. 


No Men are fo often in the Wrong, as 
thoſe who pretend to be always in the Right, 


He gets a double Victory, who oyercames 
* en he doth his Enemy. "BEM 
SI He 
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He hath a good Judgment, that relieth 
not wholly on his ow]n. 


We can nc, more correct all ill Opinions 
in the World, than heal all the Diſtempers 
that are in it. 


There is as much Wiſdom in bearing with 
other People's Defects, as in being ſenſible of 
their good Qualities; and we ſhould make 
the Follies of others rather a Warning and 
Inſtruction to ourſelves, than a Subject of 
Mirth and Mockery of thoſe that commit 
them. Roche,. 


When we commend 
Actions, we make them, in ſome Meaſure, 
our own. 


There are Men of Prey, as well as Beaſts 
of Prey. 
When a Man owns himſelf to be in an 


Error, he does but tell you in other Words, 
that he is wiſer than he was. Dn. Swift. 


He that thinks of many Things, thinks 
of nothing; and he that would go ſeveral 
Ways, ſtands (till. 


: Forgetung of a Wrong is a mild Revenge. 


It was a civil Reprehenſion of a Fidler to 
King Philip, who diſputed with him about 
his Oe God torbid! ſaid he, that your 

Majeſty 


good and noble 
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Majeſty ſhould be ſo unhappy as to under- 
ſtand a Fiddle better than I do. 


There is no contending with Neceſſity; 
and we ſhould be very tender how we cenſure 
thoſe that ſubmit to it. It is one Thing to 
be at Liberty to do what we will, and ano- 


ther Thing to be tied up to do what we muſt. 
Sir R. L' Eftr. 


The only Way to be happy and quiet is, 
to make all Contingencies indifferent to us. 


A divided Family can no more ſtand, than 
a divided Commonwealth, 


They who live under a Tyranny, and have 
learned to admire its Power as ſacred and 
divine, are debauched as much in their Reli- 


$ Il gion, as in their Morals. E. of Sbafiſb. 


There are none that fall ſo unpitied, as 
n | thoſe that have raiſed themſelves upon the 
„ | Spoils of the Public. 


One general Mark of an Impoſtor is, that 
he outdoes the Original. 


al It is good to rectify our Natures but not 
do force them. 


Men can better ſuffer to be denied, than 
to be deceived. 


The Gifts of the Mind are able to cover 
the Defects of the Body; but the Perfec- 


tio ns 
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tions of the ute cannot hide the Imperfec. 
tions of the Mind. 


They that feed on Wiſdom, ſhall yet be 
dumgry, and they that drink her, ſhall yet 
be thirſty. | 

A Man that doth the beft he can, doth 
all that he ſhould do. 


In Nature nothing is ſuperfluous. Axit. 


Fortune is never more deceitful, than 
when ſhe ſeemeth moſt to favour. He that 
is Cræſus To-day, may be Codrus To-mor- 


As Dreams are the Fancies of thoſe that 
Neep, ſo Fancies are but the Dreams of Men 


awake. 


The ftrougeft Heads are commonly the 
weakeſt. 


An Habit of Secrecy is both politic and 
moral, 


Counſel and Wiſdom atchieve more and 
greater Exploits than Force. 


Cato obferved, that wife Men learn more 
by Fools, than Fools by wiſe Men: for they 
Fe their Weakneſs, to avoid it; theſe conſider 
not their Virtues, to imitate them. 


A Perſon 
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A Petſon being aſked, how vid he was, 


anſwered, I am in Health: Being afked, 


how rich he was, he ſaid, I am not m Debt. 


The Puy of Tears only, is too wateriſh 
to do Good. | 

Nothing promotes Fixation of Thought 
more than the Cloſing of our Eyes; for, 
according to the Arabian Proverb, When 
the five Windows, thoſe of the Senſe, are 


thut up, the Houſe of the Mind is then 
tulleſt of Light, | 


More Men adore the Sun rifing than the 
Sun ſetting. 


That is done ſoon enough, which is done 
well enough, | | 


It is the Intention, morally ſpeaking, that 
makes the Action goed or bad; and even 
Brutes themſelves will put a-Difference be- 
twixt Harms of IIl-will and Miſchance. 


He that follows Nature is never ovt of his 
Way. Nature is fometimes ſubdued, but 
ſeldom extinguiſned. Ld. Bacon. 


To be eminent in a low Profeſſion is to 


be great in little, and ſomething in no- 


thing. | 
We read of an Atrologer, that foretold 
his own End to the very Day and W 
e 
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He lived perfectly in Health till the laſt 
Minute of his Time, and then hanged him- 
{elf for the Honour of his Prediction. 


Money makes not ſo many true Friends, 
as it makes Enemies. 


Man, at the beſt, is but a Compoſition 
of Good and Evil. Diamonds have Flaws, 
and Roſes have Prickles : the Sun has its 
Shade, and the Moon its Spots. 


Civility 1s a Kind of Charm that attracts 
the Love of all Men; and too much 1s het- 
ter than to ſhew too little, 


He that contends with natural Averſions, 
doth the fame thing as if he undertook to 
cure incurable Diſeaſes. 


It is not ſo painful to an honeſt Man to 
want Money, as it is to owe it. 


He hath made a good Progreſs in Buſi- 
neſs, that hath thought well of it beforehand. 
Some do firſt, and think afterward. 


It 1s better to ſuffer without a Cauſe; thin 
that there ſhould be a Cauſe for our 
Suffering. 


The leſs Wit a Man has, the leſs he knows 
that he wants it. 


A Heart without 5 is an open Let- 
ter for every one to read. 


Thoſe 


MY 
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Thoſe beſt can bear Reproof, who merit 
Praiſe, | 


The Itch of knowing Secrets is naturally 


accompanied with another Itch of telling 
them, | | 


To tell our own Secrets is generaly Folly, 
but that Folly is without Guilt. To com- 
municate thoſe with which we are entrufted, 
is always Treachery, and Treachery for the 
molt Part combined with Folly. - Dr. 
Jobuſon. | 


In all Fortunes and Extremes, a great 
Soul will never want Matter to work upon : 


There is no Condition, but what fits well 
upon a wiſe Man. 


85 


0 He that hinders not a Miſchief, when it 
is in his Power, is guilty of it. 

ſi- | a 

d. There is no Rule that is not liable to ſome 
Exception or other, ſaving that very Rule 

in itſelt. | 

ur He that has feweſt Faults, has conſtruc- 


tively none at all, becauſe it is a common 
Caſe ; But no Man has more Faults, than 


WS 
he that pretends to have none. 


We may hate Men's Vices, without any 
II-will to their Perſons; but we f 
= 


et- 


joſe 
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help deſpiſing thoſe that have no Kind 
of Virtue to recommend them. 
Precipitation ruins the beſt-laid Deſigns, 
whereas Patience ripens the moſt difficult, 
and renders the Execution of them eaſy. 


Doing Juſtice to worthy Qualities, is 
a Credit to our Judgment. g 


A ſprightly generous Horſe is able to 
carry a Pack- ſaddle as well as an Aſs, but 
he 1s too good to be put to the Drudgery, 
Dn, Swift. 

Though an Action be ever ſo glorious in 
itſelf, it ought not to paſs for great, if it be 
not the Effect of Wiſdom and good 
Deſign. 


The Living ſtrictly by Rule for the Pre- 
ſervation of Health is a troubleſome Diſaaſe. 


When two Perſons compliment one ano- 
ther with the Choice of any Thing, each 
of them generally gets that which he likes 
leaſt. Dn. Swift. | 


It was a Maxim with Cæſar, That we 
-ought to reckon we have done nothing, f 
long as any Thing remains to be done. 


What is rational carries its own Weight. 


Too auſtere a Philoſophy makes few wil: 
Men ; too rigorous Politics, few good 9 
jects; 


as; 
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jects; too 'hard a Religion, few religious 


Perſons, whoſe Devotion is of long Con- 
tinuance. &. Evr. 


It is in vam to charm the Ears, or gratify 
the Eyes, if the Mind be not ſatisſied. 


To be a Cymic is as bad as to be a Sco- 
phant. | 

He that writes an inſipid Panegyric upon 
another, libels himſelf. Yoiture. 


How different ſoever Men's Fortunes may 
he, there is always ſomething or other that 
balances the Ill and the Good, and makes 
all EVEN AT laſt, 


He that would be ſure to have his Buſi- 
neſs well done, mult either do it himſelf, or 
ke the doing of it. | 

A great Part of Mankind employ their 
firſt Years to make their laſt miſerable. 


It is eaſier to avoid a Fault, than to ac- 
quire a Perfection, 

Men of indifferent Parts are apt to con- 
demn every Thing above their own Capaci- 
ty. He muſt be a very unfit Judge of Wit, 
who innocently believes, that he has himſelf 
as much as any Man needs to have. 


| The ſame Rule, that a Ds/eaſe tell known 
15 half cured, holds as true in the Diſtempers 
| 0 
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of the Mind, as in the F rn of the 
Body. . - 


Tt is difficult for a Man to have Senſe 
and be a Knave: A true and ſolid Genius 
conducts to Order, Truth, and Virtue. 


A great many People are fond of Books, 
as they are of Furniture; to drels and ſet of 


their Rooms, more than to adorn ang enrich 
their Minds. 


If a Man cannot find Eaſe within birhſelf 


It is to little Purpoſe to ſeek it any-where 
elſe. 


Thoſe are preſumed to be the beſt Coun: 
ſels, which come from them that adviſe 
againſt their own Intereſt, ” 


One Month in the School of Afflicticn 
will teach us more Wiſdom, than the grave 
Precepts of Ariſtotle in ſeven Years, 


Remove the Cauſe, and the Effect will 
_ ceaſe, 


Gentleneſs is the beſt Way to make 
Man loved and reſpected in his Family: He 
makes himſelf contemptible, when he talks 
paſſionately to his Servants, for no Realon 
but to ſhew his Authority, 


It is dangerous to attack a Man you have 
deprived ot Means to eſcape. 
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There is nothing more to be wondered at, 
than that Men who have lived long, ſhould - 
wonder at any thing, 


None but thoſe we are nearly concerned 
for, or are to anſwer for, ſhould make us 
ſollicitous about their Conduct. The Way 
to live eaſy is to mind our own Buſineſs, 
and leave others to take Care of theirs. 


Men may give good Advice; but they 
17 cannot give the Senſe to make a right Uſe 
— | þ Ree K. 

Advice, like Phyſic, ſhould be ſo, ſweet- 
in Jened and prepared, as to be made palata- 
iſe ble; or Nature may be apt to revolt againſt 

It, L: PRIS IL t#. Saad G24 TTY TY 
on. When chere are ſo many Thouſands: of 
ave Dangers hovering about us, what Wonder 
is it, if one comes to hit at laſt? | 


will 4A Man is ſeldom ſucceſsful, that is diffi- 
dent of himſelt. 8 


de 1 All Fools are not Knaves; but all Knaves 
are Fools. 


It goes a great Way toward making a 
Man faithful, to let him underſtand, that 
you think him ſo; and he that does but 
ſuſpect that I will deceive him, gives me 
Kind of Right to cozen him. 


Thoſe 


—— — —— — — 
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Thoſe who believe all the ou {poken 

of themſelves, and all the Evil' fpoken of 

— are unhappily miſtaken on both 
„ | 


Reading ſerves for Delight, for Qrna- 
ment, and for Ability; it perfects Nature, 
and is perfected by Experience. 


There is certainly no greater Happineſs 
than to be able to look back on a Life uſe- 
fully and virtuoully employed; to trace 
our own Progreſs in Exiſtence, by ſuch 
Tokens as excite neither Shame nar Sor- 
row. It ought therefore to be the Care of 
thoſe who wiſh to paſs the laſt Hours 
with Comfort, to lay up ſuch a Treaſure 
of pleaſing Ideas, as ſhall ſupport the Ex- 
pences of that Time, which is to depend 
wholly upon the Fund already acquired. 
Dr. Jobnſon. FA 
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HERE ſeems, 1 to be 

ſo near an Affinity betwixt Wiſdom, 
Philoſophy, and good Counſels, that it is 

rather Matter of Curioſity, than of Profit, 

to divide them. 


Good Counſel is caſt away upon the Ar- 
rogant, the Self-conceited, and the Stupid; 
who are either too proud to take it, or too 
heavy to underſtand it. 


us Plato often inculcates this great Precept, 
ne Do thine own Work, and know thyſelf. 


*" If thou wilt be happy, correct thy Ima- 
nd gination by Reaſon; reject Opinion, and, 
live according to Nature, 


Let Reaſon before every Enterpriſe, 
and Counſel RE every Action. 


Be not diverted from your Duty by any 
idle Reflections the ſilly World may make 
upon you; for their Cenſures are not in 
our Power, and conſequently ſhould not 
be any Part of your Concern, Epi. 

Sell not Virtue to purchaſe Wealth, 


KReſt ſatisfied with doing well, and leave 
chers to talk of what they pleaſe. —_ 
| ite 
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Pitch upon that Courſe of Life which is 
the moſt excellent ; and Cuſtom'will render 
it the moſt delightful. Pythag. © 


Rather avoid thoſe Vices you are natural- 
ly inclined to, than aim at thoſe Excellencies 
and Perfections which you were never made 
for. Cicero, 


Live in Peace with all Men; nevertheleſs 
have but one Counſellor of a thduſand. 


Never defer that till To-morrow, which 
you can do To-day: Never do that by 
Proxy, which you can do yourſelf. 


| Deliberate long of what thou canſt do 
but once. 


When the Idea of any Pleaſure ſtrikes 
your Imagination, make a juſt Computa- 
tion between the Duration of the Pleaſure, 
and that of the Repentance ſure to follow 
it. Epic. ; 


Be always at Leifure to > do Good]; ne- 
ver make Buſineſs an Excuſe to decline the 
Offices of Humanity, M. Aurel. 


Do Good with what thou haſt, or it will 
do thee no Good. 


Avoid all Sourneſs and Auſterity of Man. 
ners: Virtue is a pleaſant and agrecable 


Quality; 


* 
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Quality; and gay and civil Wiso is 
| always engaging. 1 


Forget the Faults of others, and remem- 
ber thine OWN. . F 


Whatever you diſlike in wither Perſon, : 
take Care to correct in yourſelf, by the gen- 
tle Reproof of a better Practice. Bp. Sprat. 


Hear not Ill of a Friend, nor f. _— any / 
of an Enemy : Believe not all you! oof 
report all you believe. 


Approve yourſelf to wiſe. Men by your. 
Virtue, and take all the reſt by your Civi- 
lities. 


Avoid Popularity: It has. many Snares, 
00 but no real Benefit. e 

Imprint this Maxim deeply i in your Mind, 
des MW that there is nothing certain in this human 
ta- ¶ and mortal State; by which Means you will 
re, Wl avoid being tranſported with Proſperity, or 
ow Wl being dejected in Adverſity. | 


Do nothing To-day, that thou wilt repent : 
of To-morrow. ; 


Scek not out the Things that are too hard 


tor thee: Strive not in 4 Matter wine con- 
cerneth thee not. | „ tte ned Den: 


If your Means ſuit not with your ; Ehds, © 
purſue thoſe Ends which 4k with your 
Man- Means. 06441 eM lan 
2ablc L Be 
Uity 


the 


will 
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Be rather bountiful than expenſive : : Nei- 
ther make nor go to Feaſts. 


Riſe from Table with an Appetias, and 
you will never ſit down without one. 


Maas yourſelf agreeable as much as poſ- 
ſible to 5 {4 for there is no Perſon fo con- 
totmptible, but that it may be in his Power 
to be your beſt Friend, or worſt Enemy. 


Defer not Charities till Death; he that 
doth ſo, is rather liberal of another Man's, 
than of his own. Ld. Bacon. 


Reckon upon Benefits well placed; as a 


Treaſure that is laid up; and account thy- 
ſelf the richer for that which thou giveſt a 
worthy Perſon. 


In the Morning, think what thou haſt to 
do; and, at Nigl I, aſk thyſelf what thou 
haſt dene. 

Have a Care of vulgar Errors: Diſlike, 


as well as allow, reaſonably : Follow the Dic- 
rates of your Reaſon, and you are ſafe. 


Learn the Art of entertaining thyſelf a- 
long, without being weary. or melancholy; 
and then thou wilt not be much put to it for 
Wane of. Recreation and Company. 


Account it no Di e to he denſured of 


thoſe Men, whoſe Favours would be no 
28 2 Credit 
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credit to thee: Thou thyſelf only knoweſt 
what thou art; others only gueſs at thee: 


Rely not therefore on their Opinions; but 


ſtick. to thine own Conſcience. 


In all: the Aﬀairs of human Life, let it be 
your Care, not to hurt your Mind, nor of- 
fend your Judgment. Epi. 

Do na ſecret Thing before a Stranger; for 
thou knoweſt not what he will bring forth. 


Think before you ſpeak, and conſider be- 
fore you promiſe. Take Time to deliberate 
and adviſe; but loſe no Time in executing 
your Reſolutions. 


Let not your Zeal for a Cauſe. puſh yau 
into a hazardous Engagement. Set Bounds 
to your Zeal by Diſcretion, to Error 


Truth, to Paſſion by Reaſon, to Diviſions 
by Charity. 


Spend the Day well, and thou wilt rejoice 
at Night, 


Never expect any Aſſiſtance or Conſola- 
tion in thy Neceſſities from drinking Com- 
panions. 

Do well, and fear neither Man nor Devil. 
Keep good Company, and the Devil will not 
dare to make one. - 


Meditate often upon Eternity, and no Ac- 
cidents of this mortal Life will trouble you. 


1 Always 
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Always take Part wh and defend the 


Unfortunate. 


Strive not with a Man Aon Cauſc. 
Blame not before thou haſt examined the 
Truth. Debate thy Cauſe with thy Neigh- 


bour himſelf, and diſcover not a Secret to 
another. 


Never reveal thy Secrets to any, except 
it is as much their Intereſt to keep them, as 
it is thine they ſhould be kept. Only truſt 
thyſelf, and another ſhall not betray thee. 


Endeavour to make Peace among thy 
Neighbours: It is a worthy and reputable 
Action, and will bring greater and juſter 
Commendations to thee, and more Benefit 
to thoſe with whom thou converſeſt, than 


Wit or I carning, or any of thoſe ſo much 
admired Accompliſhments. Dr. Ful. 


Take Heed of whom you ſpeak, and to 
| whom. 


Have not to do with any Man in his Paſ- 
| non; for Men are not, like Iron, to be 
wrought upon when they are hot. 


Purſue not a Coward too far, leſt you 
make him turn valiant to your Diſadvantage. 


- Speak 


eak 
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Speak not in the Ears of a Fool; for he 

will deſpiſe the Wiſdom of your Words. 
Caſt not your Pearls before Swine. 


If you be conſulted concerning a Perſon, 
either very inconſtant, paſſionate, or vicious, 
give not your Advice; it is in vain: For 


ſuch will do only what ſhall pleaſe them- 
ſelves. | 


Avoid, as much as you can, the Company 
of all vicious Perſons whatſoever; for no 
Vice is alone, and all are infectious. 


Whenever you diſcourſe, confine yourſelf 
to ſuch Subjects as are neceſſary, and ex- 


prels your Senſe in as few Words as you can. 
Epict. 


Be not eaſily exceptious, nor rudely fa- 


miliar; the one will breed Contention, the 
other Contempt. 


If a Thing be not fitting, do it not: If it 
be not true, ſpeak it not. M. Aurel. 


Take not Pleaſure in much good Chear, 
neither be tied to the Expence thereof: 
Banquet not upon borrowing. If thou be 
the Maſter of a Feaſt, lift not thyſelf up; 
but be among them as one of the reſt. 


Uſe temporal Things, but deſire eternal. 
L 3 Pre- 
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Prefer ſolid Senſe to Wit; never ſtudy te 
be diverting without being uſeful ; let no 
Jeſt intrude upon good Manners ; nor ſay 
any Thing that may offend Modeſty. 


Take Care of a reconciled Enemy, and an 


untried Friend. 


Never triumph over any Man's Imper- 


fections; but conſider if the Party, taxed 


for his Deficiency in ſome Things, may not 
likewife be praiſed for his Proficiency in 
others, 

Be not haſty in thy Tongue, -and in thy 
Deeds ſlack and remiſs. Let not thine Hand 
be ſtretched out to receive, and ſhut when 
thou ſhouldſt repay. | 


In Converſation condeſcend to Compli- 
ance, rather than continue a Diſpute. 


Speak with the Vulgar, but think with 


the Wiſe. 


Let him that knows bur little in his Pro- 
feſſion, keep to what he knows beſt; for, if 
he be not reckoned dextrous at it, he will at 
leaſt be counted folid. Gracran. 


Never antedate your own Misfortunes ; 
for many Times Men make themſelves more 
miſerable than indeed they are; and the Ap- 
prehenſion of Infelicity doth more afflict 
them than the Infelicity itſelf. 


In 
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In Marriage 1 the Perſon before 
Wealth, View fore Beauty, and rhe 


Mind befote the Body ; then you have a 
Wife, a Friend, and a Companion. 


Obey the Magiſtrate, and the Law, but 


not ſervilely: Obſerve Ceremonies, but not 
ſuperſtitiouſly, 


He who will take no Advice, but be al- 
ways his own Counſellor, ſhall be ſure to 
have a Fool for his Client. 


Hhooaſt not of thy good Deeds, leſt thy evil 
Deeds be alſo laid to thy Charge. 


In all Differences, conſider that both you 
and your Enemy are dropping off; and that 


ere aß your. very Memories will be extin- 
4 gutſhed. M. Aurel, 


Give not over thy Mind to Heavineſs; 
The Gladneſs of the Heart is the Life of 
Man ; and the Joyfulneſs of a Man por 
* longeth his Days. Remove Sorrow far from 
thee; for Sorrow hath killed many, and 
No there is no Profit therein ; and Carefulneſs 
bringeth Age before the Time. 1 Una 


To be free minded and chearfully at 
poſed at the Hours of Meat, and of Slee =» 
8 


is one of the beſt Precepts for 10 I. 
Ld. Bacon. * 


L 4 Be 
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Be flow in chuſing a Friend, and ſlower to 
change him; courteous to all; intimate 
with few; flight no Man for his Mcan- 


neſs, nor eſteem any for their Wealth and 
Greatneſs, 


Inſult not over Miſery, nor deride Inſir- 
mity. The Frogs in the Well ſaid pertinent- 
ly to the Boys that pelted them, Children, 
though this be Sport to you, it is Death to us. 


Blemiſh not thy good Deeds, neither uſe 
uncomfortable Words, when thou giveſt any 


Thing; but in all thy Gifts ſhew a chearful 
Countenance. : 


In all Matters of Religion, let your Duty 
be the Motive. In all Things of common 
Life, let Reaſon direct you, Dn. Sberl. 


Whether young or old, think it not too 
ſoon, or too late, to turn over the Leaves 
of your paſt Life; and conſider what you 
would do, if what you have done were to 
do again. a 


They were three good Leſſons which the 
Bird in the Fable gave the Fowler for his 
Releaſe: Not to Joſe a Certainty for an Un- 
certainty : Not to give Credit to Things 
beyond Probability: Nor to grieve for that 

which is paſt Remedy. 


Boaſt 


J 
n 
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Boaſt not of thyſelf, for it ſhall bring 


Contempt upon thee; neither deride ano- 
ther, for it is dangerous. 


From the Experience of others, do thou 
learn Wiſdom; and from their F ailings, cor- 
rect thine on Faults. | 


Refuſe the Favours of a mercenary Man, 
they will be a Snare unto thee, and thou 
ſhalt never be quit of the Obligation. 


Uſe not To-day, what To-morrow may 
want; neither leave that to Hazard, which 
Foreſight may provide for, or Care prevent. 


At every Action and Enterpriſe, aſk your- 
ſelf this Queſtion, What will the Conſe- 
quence of this be to me? Am 1 not likely to 
repent of it? I ſhall be dead in a little Time, 
and then all is over with me. AM. Aurel. 


W hatſoever thou takeſt in Hand, remem- | 
ber the End, and thou ſhalt neyer do amiſs. 


4 
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Of TiMrg, Busintgss, and 
RECREATION. 


"I: HE ordinary Manner of ſpending their 
Time, is the only Way of judging of 
any one's Inclination and Genius. 


No Man can be provident of his Time, 
that is not prudent in the Choice of his 
Company. 


The Advantage of Living does not con- 
filt in Length of Days, but in the right Im- 
provement of them. As many Days as we 
paſs without doing ſome Good, are ſo many 
Days mtirely loſt. Montaigne. 


We ſhould read over our Lives, as well as 
Books; take a Survey of our Actions, and 
make an Inſpection into the Diviſion of our 
Time. King Alfred is recorded to have di- 
vided the Day and Night into three Parts; 
eight Hours he allotted to eat and ſleep in; 

ht for Buſineſs and Recreation; and eight 

dedicated to Study and Prayer. 


Some People are buſy, and yet do nothing; 
they fatigue and weary themſelves out; and 
yet drive at no Point, nor propoſe any gene- 

ral End of Action or Deſign, M. Aurel. 


To 


oO Tt, Bostxxss, Wc. 22) 
To come but once into the World, and 


trifle away cur right Uſe of it, making that 


a Burden, which was given for a Bleſſing, 
is ſtrange Infatuation. 


There is but little Need to drive away 
that Time by fooliſh Divertiſements, which 
flies away ſo ſwiftly of itſelf; and, when once 
gone, is never to be recalled, | 


He is idle, that might be better employed. 
The idle Man is more perplexed what to do, 
than the Induſtrious in doing what he ought. 


There 1s nothing that ſo much en 
our Aﬀections to this World, as the Want of 
Conſideration, how ſoon we are to leave it, 


This Day is only ours; we are dead to 


Yeſterday, and we are not yet born to the 
Morrow. 19 


Time is what we want moſt, but what we 
uſe worſt; for which we muſt all account, 
when Time ſhall be no more. 

A wife Man counts his Minutes, he lets 
no Time lip; for Time is Life ; which he 
makes long, by the 260d Huſbandry of a 
right Uſe and Application of it, . 


There are but very few who know how | 
to be idle and innocent. By doing nothing 
we learn to do Ill. Spec. FT OE 
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An idle Body is a Kind of Monſter in the 
Creation: All Nature is buſy about him. 
How wretched is it to hear People complain, 
that the Day hangs heavy upon them; that 
iney do not know what to do with them- 
ſelves! How monſtrous are ſuch Expreſſions 
among Creatures, who can or COPY 
to the Duties of Religion and Meditation ; 
to the Reading of uſeful Books : who may 
exerciſe themſelves in the Purſuits of Know- 
ledge and Virtue, and every Hour of their 
Lives make themſelves wiſer and better than 
they were before! Addiſ. f 


Make the moſt of your Minute (ſays the 
Emperor Aurelius) and be good for ſome- 
thing, while it is in your Power. 


Time ought, above all other Kinds of 
Property, to be free from Invaſion; and 
et there is no Man who does not claim the 
ower of waſting that Time, which is the 
Right of others. Dr. Jobnſon. 


This is the ſupreme Point of Wiſdom : 
To do only ſuch Things at the Time when 
we are 1n the greateſt Probability of living, 
which we would do, if we were in the pre- 

ſent Expectance of dying. 


How unreaſonable is it to begin to live, 
when we can live no longer! That Man 
| does 
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does not live as he ſhould do, who does not 
reckon upon every Day as his laſt. 


Moſt Men that affect Sports, make them 
a principal Part of their Life; not reflecting, 
that, while they are diverting the Time, 
are throwing it away. We alter the very 


Nature and Deſign of ne, when we 
make a Buſineſs of it. 


Sir Philip Sidney uſed to ſay, That he liked 
Hawking, next to Hunting, worſt ; which 
implied he had little Eſteem for either. 


Of all the Diverſions of Life, there is 
none ſo proper to fill up its empty Spaces, 
as the Reading of uſeful and entertaining 


Authors ; and, with that, the Converſation 
of a well choſen Friend. Spec. 


A Man of Letters never knows the Plague 
of Idleneſs: When the Company of his 
Friends fail him, he finds a Remedy in 
Reading, or in Compoſition. Sz. Evr. 


He that is well employed in his Study, 
though .he may ſeem to do nothing, does 
the greateſt Things yet of all others: He 
lays down Precepts for the governing of 
our Lives, and the moderating of our Paſ- 


lions ; and obliges human Nature, not only 


in the preſent, but in all ſucceeding Gene: 
rations, Sen. 


A wiſe 
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A wiſe Man will diſpoſe of Time paſt to 


Obſervation and Reſlection; Time preſent, 
to Duty; and Time to come, to Providence. 


 » Epaminondas, Prince of Thebes, had ſuch 
Hatred to Idleneſs, that, finding one of his 
Captains -aſleep in the Day time, he ſlew 
him; for which Act being reproved by his 
Nobles, he replied, I left bim as 1 found him; 
comparing idle Men to dead Men. 


The Ruins of Time are the Monuments 
of Morality. 88 


He that follows his Recreation inſtead of 
his Buſineſs, ſhall in a little Time have no 
Buſineſs to follow. 


"Whoever is engaged in a Multiplicity of 
Buſineſs, muſt tranſact much by Babi. 

tion, and leave ſomething to Hazard; and 
he that attempts to do all, will waſte his Lift 
in doing little. Dr. Jobnſon. 


None but a wiſe Man can employ Leiſure 
well; and he that makes the beſt Uſe of his 
Time, hath none to ſpate. 3 


It was a good Saying of Philip II. d 
Spain : Time, and 1, will challenge any other 
$W9. | | 
Want is Httle to be dreaded; when a Mit 
has but a ſhort Time left to be miſerabk. 
Ot 


\ "my 
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Of all Poverty, * of che Mind is moſt 
deplorable. 


All who exceed the Age of Sixty, except 
the latter Part of it is ſpent in the Exerciſe 
of Virtue, and Contemplation of Futurity, 
— neceſſarily fall into an indecent Old- 

An inquaſitive and virtuous Soul im- 
8 daily in Knowledge; and though the 
Body decays, and all bodily Pleaſures wich it; ; 
Wiidom and Counſel, Piety and Devotion, 
is the Crown and Glory of Age. 


If Age puts an End to our Deſires ot 
"Wl Pleaſure, and does the Bufineſs of Virtue, 
there can be no Cauſe of Complaint. - 


of Things paſt, preſent, and to come, afe 
tu. rangely uniform, and of a Colour; ſo that 
and upon the Matter, forty Years of human 
ie Life may letve for a Sample of ten thou- 


land, 
ſure} Of all Prodigality, that of Titne js the 
f he Vorſt. 


Should the greateſt Part of People ſit 
down, and draw up a patticular Account of 
their Time, what a ſhameful Bill would it 
del So much extraordinary for Eating, 
Drinking, and Sleeping, beyond what Na- 
ture requires; ſo much in Revelling and 
Wantonneſs; ſo much for the Recovery of 

the 


— 
— * — 
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the laſt Night's Intemperance; fo much in 


Gaming, Plays, and Maſquerades; fo much 
in- paying and receiving formal and imper- 
tinent Viſits, in idle and fooliſh Prating, in 
cenſuring and reviling our Neighbours ; fo 
much in dreſſing our Bodies, and talking of 
Faſhions; and ſo much waſted and loſt in 
doing nothing. Dn. Sher. 


It was a memorable Practice of Veſpaſſan, 
throughout the whole Courſe of his Life: 
He called himſelf to an Account every 
Night for the Actions of the paſt Day; and 
as often as he found he had ſlipt any one 
Day without doing ſome Good, he entered 
upon his Diary this Memorial, I have loft « 
The greateſt Loſs of Time is Delay and 
Expectation, which depends upon the Fu- 
ture. We let go the preſent; which we have 


in our Power, and look forward to that which 


depends upon Chance, and ſo quit a Cer- 
tainty for an Uncertainty. Seneca. | 


The Inconſtancy of Man's Nature, and 
the Mutability of Things, occaſion endleſs 
Revolutions: We either improve or grow 


worſe continually, 


It is with our Time, as with our Eſtates; 
I Huſband makes a little go a great 


ay, 


Some 


« 
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Some Men are exceeding dilicent in ac- 
quiring a vaſt Compaſs of Learning; ſome 
in aſpiring to Honours. and Preferments ; 
ſome in heaping up Riches; others are in- 
tent upon Pleaſures and Diverſions; Hunt- 
ing, or Play, vain Contrivances, to paſs 
away their Time: Others are taken up in 
uſeleſs Speculations: Others ſet up for 
Men of Buſineſs, and ſpend all their Days 
in Flurry and Noiſe: But amidſt this Va- 
5 riety, few apply themſelves to the true 
y Wiſdom, which ſhould direct their Lives. 
d Wl Charron. 


0 It is the great Art and Philoſophy of 
0 Life to make the beſt of the preſent, whe- 
ther it he good, or bad; and to bear the 
one with Reſignation and Patience, and en- 
1d joy the other with Thankfulneſs and Mode- 


u- ration. 


ch We muſt be buſy about Good, or Evil; 
er- and he to whom the preſent offers nothing, 

will often be looking backward on the paſt. 
Dr. Jobnſon. - 


The Time preſent 1s the only Time we 
have to repent in, to ſerve Gop, to do Good 
to Men, to improve our Knowledge, to ex- 
erciſe our Graces, and to prepare for a bleſſed 
Immortality. Dn, Sher/. | 


Within 
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Within a while the Earth ſhall cover us 
all; and then ſhe herſelf ſhall have her 
Change: Now any Man that ſhall conſider of 
this, can he otherwiſe but contemn, in his 
Heart, and deſpiſe all worldly Things? 
M.. Aurel. | T 


There is no Man but hath a Soul; and, ſ 
if he will look carefully to that, he need not I Man 
complain for Want of Buſineſs: Where and 
there are ſo many Corruptions to mortify, Satis 
ſo many Inclinations to watch over, ſo many MW Char 
Tem ptations to reſiſt, the Graces of G0 80 
to improve, and former Neglects of all thoſe WW but i 
to lament, ſure there can never want ſuffi- 
cient Employment; for all theſe require I Poll 
Time: And ſo Men at their Deaths find; ¶ l V 
for thoſe. who have lived careleſly, and 
waſted their Time, would then vive all the H 
World to redeem it. * The 


Of more 


of 
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Of Ketikiannr and the PRIVATE 
LIVXx. 


T is an extraordinary Attainment, and 
ſhews a well-compoſed Mind, when a 
Man loves to keep Company with himſelf ; 


and a Virtue, as well as Advantage, to take 


Satisfaction and Content in that Enjoyment. 
Char. 


Solitude can be well fitted, and ſet right 
but upon very few Perſons : They muſt have 
Knowledge enough of the World, to ſee the 
Follies of it; and Virtue enough to deſpiſe 
all Vanity. Cowley. 


He that has renounced external Things, 
and withdrawn into himſelf, is invincible: 
The World to him is as a Priſon, and Sol» 
tude a Paradiſe. Bona. 


There is a vaſt Difference between the 
dull Perſon that is really fo, and the thinking 
Perſon that ſeems ſo : Though both are not 
good Company for others, yet the latter is 
excellent Company to himſelf, 


The more a Man is contemplative, the 
more happy he is, and aſſimilated to the 
Divine Eſſence. Ariftaik. 


Solitude 


| 
| 
N 
| 
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Solitude relieves us, when we are ſick of 
Company; and Converſation, when we are 
Weary o dein alone. 


As too long a Retirement weakens the 
Mind, ſo too much Company diſſipates it. 


By Reading we enjoy the Dead, by Conver- 
ation, the Living,: and by Contemplation, our- 
ſelves : Reading enriches the Memory, Con- 
verſation poliſhes the Wit, and Contempla- 
tion improves the Judgment: Of theſe 
Reading is the moſt important, which fur- 
niſhes both the others. 


A Man may be a firſt Rate in Virtue and 
true Value, and yet be very obſcure as to the 
World at the ſame Time. A, Aurel. 


Self- Sufficiency and Self- Satisfaction are 
but other Words for Happineſs ; and theſe 
are never to be had, but by learning to enter- 


tain ourſelves well with our own Thoughts, 
Char. 


Antiſt henes, the Philoſopher, being aſked, 


What Fruit he gained by his Studies; an- 
ſwered, he had learned to live and comverſe 


with himſelf. 
T be ſilent Virtues of a 


litude are more amiable than all the noily 
Honours of active Life. 


Pope. 


good Man in So- 


That 


prop 
Virty 
à me; 
lon o 
ing o 


Non 
Court, 
Sir 
ff his 
0 Lo: 
ved 


Fortu, 


ime 


bur G 
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That calm and elegant Satisfaction, which 
the Vulgar call Melancholy, is the true and 
proper Delight of Men of Knowledge and 
Virtue, What we take for Diverſion is but 
a mean Way of Entertainment in Compari- 
ſon of that which is conſidering and know- 
ing ourſelves. Tat. 


It is the Character of a conſummate Me- 
tit to be able to live in a Retreat with Ho- 
nour, after one has hved in Public with 
Splendor, St. Eur. | 


There is a Time when the Claims of the 
Public are ſatisfied ; then a Man might pro- 
perly retire to review his Life, and purify 
nl bis Heart. | | 


Charles V. Emperor of Germany, reſigned 
all his Dominions, and retired to a Monaſ- 
are Wiery ; had his own Funeral celebrated be- 
fore his Face; and left this Teſtimony of 
the Chriſtian Religion, That the fincere Pro- 
Non of it, had in it Sweets and Joys that 
Courts were Strangers t0. 


ed, Sir Francis Walſingham, toward the End 
an- MW! his Life, grew very melancholy, and writ 


Lord Burleigh to this Purpoſe: We have 
Iived long enough to our Country, to our 
Fortunes, and to our Sovereign : It is high 

ime we begin to hve to ourlelves, and to 
bur (30D, 


Sir 
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Sir Henry Wotton,, who had gone on ſeve. 7 
ral Embaſſies, and was intimate with the Bul 
| pry Princes, choſe to retire from all; Fri 
ying, The utmoſt I a Man could - 
attain to, was to be at Leiſure to be, and to biric 
do Good: When reflecting on his forme 
Years, he would ſay, How much Time have Ir 
Ita repent of and how little to do it in. 


Some Suſpenſion of common Affaitz 


fome Pauſe of temporal Pain and Pleaſure, T 
is doubtleſs neceflary to him that deliberateſ i , 
for Eternity, who is forming the only Plau iiſes, 
in which Miſcarriage cannot be repaired of 0 
and examining. the Only Queſtion in whici Frier 
Miſtake cannot be rectified. Dr. Jobnſon. Com 
He who reſigns the World, is in conſtanfl IL. 
Poſſeſſion of a ſerene Mind; but he wh ie fe 
follows the Pleaſures of it, meets with no] fraid. 
thing but Remorſe and Confuſion. Spec. I Grou 
The Country is the Place from whence ti To 
Court, as in its true Diſtance, appears full q nougł 
Charms, and worthy our Admiration: Bui benig 
if a Man come near it, its Perfections de It 
creaſe, juſt as thoſe of a fine Landſkip, whe pie 
you behold it at a cloſe View. than v 
Princes and their Grandees, of all Me A , 
are the unhappieſt; for they live leaſt aiondſples o 


A firl 
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f A firſt, Miniſter of State has not ſo much 
"WM Buſineſs in Public, as a wile Man has in 
| ; Private. Cowley. , 
Id A Solitary Life has no Charms for an am- 

tl bitious Mind. Abp. of Comb. 


In Solitude, if we eſcape the Example of 
bad Men, we likewiſe want the Counſll and 
Converſation of the Good. Dr. Jobnſon. 


True Happineſs. i is of a, retired. Nature, 
ad an Enemy to Pomp and Noiſe; It a- 
riſes, in the firſt Place, from the Enj oyment 
of one's ſelf; and, in the next, from the 
Friendſhip and Converſation of a few ſelect 
Companions. 


dul The Man that lives retired, lives quiet ; ; 
hdl he fears no-body, of whom no· body is a- 
no raid. He that ſtands below on the firm 
2c. Ground, need not fear falling, 


Lo live at a Diſtance from, yet near e- 
und rough to do good to Men, is acting like a 
benign Deity on Earth. Abp of Cams. 


It was an excellent Saying of the elder 
Scipio Africanus, that he never was leſs alone 
than when alone, 


Me A wiſe Man, that lives up to the Princi- 
alone ples of Reaſon and Virtue, if one conſider 
A fil um in his Solitude, as * in the Syſtem 
| of 


— 
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of the Univerſe, obſerving the mutual De. 
- pendence and Harmony, by which the whole 

— of it hangs together, raiſing his 
Thoughts with magnificent Ideas of Pro. 
vidence; makes a nobler Figure in the Eye 
of an intelligent Being, than the greateſt 
Conqueror amidſt all the Pomps and Solem- 
nities of a Triumph. Tar. 


Though the continued Traverſes of For- 
tune may make us out of Humour with the 
World; yet nothing but a noble Inclination 
to Virtue and Philoſophy can make us hap- 
py in Retirement. 2 


The Pleaſure which affects a human 
Mind with the molt lively and tranſporting 
Touches, is the Senſe, that we act in the 
Eye of infinite Wiſdom, Power, and Good- 
neſs, that will crown our virtuous Endea- 
vours here, with a Happineſs hereafter, large 
as our Deſires, and laſting as our immortal 
Souls : Without this the higheſt State of 
Life is inſipid, and with it the loweſt is a 
Paradiſe, Addiſ. 
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I was a Saying among the Ancients, 
that even Jupiter could not pleaſe all: 
But we find now, That the true God himſelf 
is not free from the Imputation of his auda- 
cious Creatures, who impiouſly preſume to 
quarre] with his Revelation, as well as his 
Providence; and expreſs no more Reverence 


to what he hath dictated, than to what he 
doth. R. Boyle. | 


in We are falling into an Age of vain Philoſo- 
ne % (as the Apoſtle calls it) and ſo deſperately 
he over-run with Drolls and Sceptics, that there 
4. ss hardly any T hing fo certain and fo ſacred, 


-2- ¶ that is not expoſed to Queſtion or Contempt. 
ge Sir R. L'EAr. 


Gop hath expreſly declared, that Death. 
ſhall open a Paſſage to a bleſſed Eternity; 
and yet ſome have Doubts and Diffidence 
about it, What is this, but to be a Stran- 
ger to the Divine Attributes, and diftruſt 
the Promiſes of our Saviour; to fail in the 
main Requiſites of a Chriſtian, and turn In- 
idel in a Society of Believers? Col. 


Our preſent Sticklers for Atheiſm conſiſt 
chiefly of ſuch who never troubled them- 


M {elves 
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ſelves ſo much as to underſtand the firſt 
Principles of Religion: Their Study hath 
been employed another Way, viz. in courily 
Forms of Speech, and Punctilios of Action; 
in faſhionable Garbs, and artificial Luxu- 
ries: But, as for the ſeverer and more uſe- 
ful Studies, they bequeath them to the 4ull 
Men of Senſe and Reaſon, . Dr. Scott. 


I can hardly think that Man to be in his 


right Mind, fays Cicero, who 1s deſtitute of 
Religion. 


An Atheiſt is the moſt vain Pretender to 
Realon in the World : The whole Strength 
of Atheiſm conſiſts in contradiQing the uni- 
verſal Reaſon of Mankind, They have no 
Principles, nor can have any; and therefore 


they can never reaſon, but only confidently 
deny and affirm. Dn SHerl. 


Practical Atheiſm has always been the 


grand Support of Speculative; and deferved- 
ly eſteemed no leſs dangerous in its Tenden- 


cy and Effects. 


Nothing can be plainer, than that Igno- 
rance and Vice are two Ingredients abſolute- 
ly neceſſary in the Compoſition of Free 

Thinkers, who, in Propriety of Speech, are 
no Thinkers at all. Dn. Swift. 


They 
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They lye, ſays Seneca, who ſay they be- 
lieve there is no God: Though they may 

rofeſs this ſome what confidently in the 
Þiy-dme, when they are in Company; yet 
in the Night, and alone, they have doubt- 
ful Thoughts about it. 15 


Gop never wrought a Miracle to convince 
Atheiſm, becauſe his ordinary Works con- 
vince it. Ld. Bacon. 


Nothing is ſo important to any Man, as 
his own State and Condition; nothing ſo 
amazing as Eternity: If therefore we find 
Perſons indifferent to the Loſs of their Be- 
ing, and to the Danger of endleſs Miſery ; 
it is impoſſible that this Temper ſhould be 
natural. Paſcal. 


If Men underſtand not the Evidence of 
Religion, the more Shame it is for them; 
but then immediately to leap out of Igno- 
rance into Atheiſm is firſt to play the Fool, 
and then run ſtark-mad upon it. Dr. Scot. 


It is a certain Maxim, that ſuch Perſons 
as take themſelves out of Gop's Protection 


are always at a Loſs, and know not how to 
diſpoſe of themſelves. 


There is not a more ridiculous Animal 
than an Atheiſt, in his Retirement, Spec. 


M 2 Cicero 


T 
At 
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Cicero hath obſerved, that no Kind of Men 
are more afraid of God, than ſuch as pre- 
tend not to believe his Being: Theſe are the 
Men who above all others are molt liable to 
be affected with Dread and Trembling, 
more eſpecially in the Time of Sickneſs, and 
the Approaches of Death. 


While we are in this Life, our beſt and 
ſecureſt Condition is expoſed to a World of 
{ad and uncomfortable Accidents, which we 
have neither the Wildom to foreſee, nor the 


Power to prevent : And where ſhall we find 
Relief, it there be no Gop ? 


Superſtition renders a Man a Fool, and 
Scepticiſm makes him mad. 


We have a Thing called Reaſon within us, 
which is very ingenious in giving Stings to 
our Miſeries, and vexing us with cutting Re- 
flections on them; but is not able to qualify 
one Grief, or miniſter the leaſt of any ſolid 
Comfort to us. Dr. Scott, 


No Man living can find where the Depth 
of Reaſon lies, in | denying every Thing, and 
proving nothing; in queſtioning the Truth 
of firſt Principles, and bidding Defiance to 
the common Senſe of all Mankind. Dr. 
Trapp. 


As the irreſolute Man can never perform 
any 
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any Action well, ſo he that is not reſolved 
in Religion, can be reſolved in nothing elſe. 


Whoever believes himſelf free from the 
Obligations of Divine Precepts, cannot look 
on himſelf as bound by any buman Laus. 


To play with important Truths, to dil- 
turb the Repoſe of eſtabliſhed Tenets, to 
ſubrilize Objections, and elude Proof, is too 
often the Sport of youthful Vanity, of which, 
maturer Experience commonly repents. 
There is a Time when every Man 1s weat 
of raiſing Difficulties only co taſk himſelf 
with the Solution, and deſires to enjoy 
Truth, without the Labour, or Hazard of 
Conteſt, Dr. Jobnſon. | 


To make up a confirmed Atheift, there 
muſt be a continued Series of the moſt re- 
ſolute Oppoſition to all ſound Reaſon, Con- 
ſcience, Conſideration, and all Degrees of 
Moral Virtue, with whatſoever elſe illuſtrates 
the true Dignity of our, Nature. | 


The Impoſlibility of proving there is no 
Gob, is a Demonſtration that there is one. 


Though Hell is generally acknowledged 
both as the Fountain and Receptacle ot all 
Wickedneſs; yet ſo great a Monſter as Spe- 


culative Atheiſm never was, nor will be four d 
there. 
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"IC; Knowledge without Religion were ba 
highly valuable, nothing would be more ſo, fir 
than the Devil. $4 A 


This is an Axiom, evident by the very 
Light of Nature, That GOD will reward = 


every Man according to his Works in this wy 
Life, That there are future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, is a Doctrine univerſally aſ- 
ſented to by all Nations and Religions; and ve 
there is not any firſt Principle in Philoſo- ov 
phy, in which Mankind are more generally of 
agreed. | of 
. Scepticiſm, and a reſolute Doubting, af- 
ter ſufficient Evidence, is a greater Enemy th 
to Philoſophy, and true Knowledge, than of 
Incredulity itſelf; the latter of which may . 
croud in ſome Falſhoods; but the former will „ 
never ſuffer us to acknowledge any Truth. th 
Licentiouſneſs in Opinion always makes fr 
| way for Licentiouſneſs in Practice, an 
1 When a Man jeſts upon Religion, or de- 
1 clares it is indifferent what Religion we are th 
| of, it is moſt certain, that himſelf is of no G 
4 Religion at all. 
4 Lord Bacon, toward the latter End of his qi 
| Life, faid, that a little Smattering in Philo- 5 
1 ' 


ſophy would lead a Man to Atheiſm; but a 
thorough Inſight into it will lead a 24% 
hac 


——_ 
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back again to a firſt Cauſe; and that the 
firſt Principle of right Reaſon is Religion: 
And ſeriouſly profeſſed, that, after all his 
Studies and Inquiſitions, he durſt not die 
with any other Thoughts than thoſe Religion 


taught as it is profeſſed among the Chriſ- 
tians. 


There are few Things Reaſon can diſco- 
ver with ſo much Certainty and Eaſe, as its 
own Inſufficiency : Thoſe who are 1gnorant 


of this Imperfection, are the greateſt Proofs 
of it. Col. 


We have heard of ſage particular Men 
that have been reputed Atheiſts ; but never 
of any Country, or Society of Men, that 
profeſſed Atheiſm. The World in general 
was ever ſo far from believing no Gop, that 
they were prone to believe many Gods; and, 


from the Infancy of it, that Opinion grew, 
and increaſed with it, 


The Egyptians of old, though of all others 
the moſt infamous for their Multiplying of 


Gods, yet did aſſert ne Maker and chief 
Governor of the World,” under whom they 
did ſuppoſe ſeveral ſubordinate Deities; who, 
as his Depunes, did preſide over ſeveral 
Parts of the Univerſe. Bp. Wilkins. 
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The Conſent of all Men, ſays Seneca, is 
of very great Weight with us. A Mark that 
a Thing is true, is, when it appears ſo to all 
the World, Thus we conclude there is a 


Divinity; becauſe all Men believe it, there 


being no Nations, how corrupt ſoever they 
be, which deny it. 


It is certain there never was a Man that 
ſaid, there was no God, but he wiſhed it fart, 


I never had a S.ght of my Soul (ſays the 
Emperor Aurelius) and yet I have a great 
Value for it, becauſe it is diſcoverable by 
its Operations; and, by my conſtant Expe- 
rience of the Power of Gop, I have a Proof 
of his Being, and a Reaſon for my Venera- 
tion. 


As Atheiſm is in all Reſpects hateful, ſo 
in this, that it depriveth human Nature of 


the Means to exalt itſelf above human Frail- 
ty. Ld, Bacon, 


There never was any ſuch Thing ſince the 
Fall of Man, as what ſome call the Religion 
of Nature; that is, a Religion without a Sa- 
viour: All that Mercy and Goodneſs, which 
Go hath ever ſince the Fall ſhewn to Sin- 
ners, in forgiving- true Penitents, and re- 
warding pious and virtuous Men, 1s owing 
to this Promiſe, and to the Accompliſhment 
of it. Dn. Sheri, 

| Natu- 


C/ 
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Natural Theology is, in itſelf, a poor 
weak Thing; and Reaſon unaſſiſted has not 
been able to carry the cleareſt Philofophers 
very far, in their Purſuits after divine Mat- 
ters: We have ſeen this in practical Truths; 
and the Reaſon lies ſtronger in ſuch as are 
ſpeculative. Baker. 


A Body of Ethics, proved to be the Law 
of Nature, from Principles of Reaſon, and 
teaching all the Duties of Lite, I think no- 
body will ſay the World had before our Sa- 
viour's Time. Locke. | 


The Men of Reaſon, who think natural 
Reaſon ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Re- 
ligion, reject all Revelation, and conſequent- 
ly all divine Promiſes, which can be known 
only by Revelation. Dn. SHerl. 


God hath wiſely provided, in his preſent 
Adminiſtration of Things, to give us In- 
ſtances enough of his juſt Procedure toward 
the Good and Bad; and yet to leave us In- 
ftances enough of unrewarded Virtue, and 
proſperous Wickedneſs, to aſſure us he in- 
trends. an After-reckoning. Dr. Scott. 


There is this great Miſchief always at- 
tending Diſputes about Religion, that, while 
our Heads are fo buſily employed in diſcuis- 
ing its Truth, our Hearts are in Danger of 
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loſing its Power and Efficacy. Many, from a 
Denial of the three Perſons, at laſt advance to 
a Denial of the one GOD. Dr. Trapp. 


An intemperate Curioſity, that rudely 
ruſhes upon a ſacred Myſtery, without any 
Reverence to its awful Retirements, has 
done near as much Miſchief to e 
as Infidelity itſelf, 


It is obſervable, that the preſent Deifs 
have not drawn and publiſhed any Scheme 
of Religion, or Catalogue of the Duties 
they are obliged to perform, or whence 
ſuch Obligations ariſe. They do not tell 
us, that they look on Man as an accountable 
Creature; nor, if they do, for what, and to 
whom, or when, that Account is to be made, 
and what Rewards and Puniſhments will at- 
tend 1t. 


An Atheiſt is got one Point beyond the 
Devils; for hey believe and tremble, 


How can we expect to undcrſtand the 
Myitcries of Previdence, ſince we cannot 
underſtand the Works of Nature. 


As Inhdelity is the greateſt Sin, ſo for 
Go to give a Man over to it is the greateſt 
Puniſhment. 

It was good Counſel given to the Athe- 
nians, To be lure that King Philip was dead, 


— 


I 


I 
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before they expreſſed their Joy at the Report 
of it, leſt they might find him alive to re- 
venge their haſty Triumph. The like Ad- 
vice may be proper to all Unbelicvers: Let 
them be ſure there is no Gop, before they 


preſume to defy him, leſt they find him: 


at laſt to aſſert his Being to their Deſtruc- 
tion. 


Impenitency is the undoubted Iſſue of 


Incredulity. 


I ſhould think it much more eaſy and ra- 
tional (ſays Lord Bacon) to believe all the 
Fables in the Poets, the Legend, the Talmud, 
and the Alcoran, than that this univerſal 


Frame ſhould be without a Creator and Go- 
vernor. 


All Philoſophers agree, that though Mat- 
ter itſelf is changed into a thouſand different 
Shapes, yet not any one Particle of it utter- 
ly periſhes: Much leſs can we think, that 
Gop deſtroys any Principle of Life, which 
he has made by Nature immortal. Dn. SHerl. 


He that walks only by the Light of Na- 
ture, walks in Darknels. | 


The learned Earl of Northampton, being 
troubled with Atheiſtical Suggeſtions, put 
them all off this Way, viz. If I could give 
any Account how myſelf, or any Thing 


M 6, elſe 
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elſe, had a Being without Gop ; how there 
came ſo uniform and ſo conſtant a Conſent 
of Mankind, of all Ages, Tempers, and 
Educations (otherwiſe differing ſo much in 
their Apprehenſions) about the Being of 
 Gop, the Immortality of the Soul, and Re- 
ligion; in which they could not likely either 
deceive ſo many, or, being ſo many, could 


not be deceived, I could be an Atheilt. 


Nothing has more Horror than Annihila- 
tion. The worſt that good Men can fear, is 
the beſt that evil can wiſh for; which 1s the 
Diſſolution of the Soul in Death. Card. 


It has been rightly obſerved, that in one 
Point the Atheiſt is the moſt credulous Man 
in the World, who believes the Univerſe to 
be the Production of Chance. 


When an Atheiſt diſputes with a Chriſtian 
againſt Providence, if he will ſay any Thing 
to the Purpoſe, he muſt diſpute againſt Pro- 
vidence upon the Suppoſition of another Life; 
and prove, that the eternal Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments of the next World cannot vindi- 
cate the Wiſdom and Juſtice of Providence 
in this. This is the true State of the Contro- 
verſy: Bring them to this Iſſue, and they 
will find lictle to liy, which will give any 
Trouble to a wite Man to anſwer. Do, Sher/. 


They 
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They that deny a Gop, deſtroy Man's 
Nobility ; for certainly Man is of Kin to the 
Beaſts by his Body; and, if he be not of 


Kin to Gop by his Spirit, he is an ignoble 
Creature. Ld. Bacon. 


They have gained a great Prize indeed 
(ſays Cicero) who have perſuaded themſelves 
to believe, that, when Death comes, they 
ſhall utterly periſh ! What Comfort is there, 
What is there to be boaſted of, in that Opi- 
nion? If in this I err, that I think the Souls 
of Men immortal, I err with Pleaſure ; nor 
will I ever, whilſt I live, be forced out of 
an Opinion which yields me fo much Delight. 


The Foundations of all Religion lie in two 
Things, that there is a God who rules the 
World, and that the Souls of Men are capa- 
ble of ſubſiſting after Death: For be that 
comes unto GOD, muſt believe that he is, and 
that be is a Rewarder of them that ſeek him, 
So that, if theſe Things be not ſuppoſed as 
moſt agreeable to human Reaſon, we can- 
not imagine upon what Grounds Mankind 
ſhould embrace any Way of Religion at all, 
Bp. Stil. 


If the Sout exiſts not after Death, all Diſ- 
ſertation concerning future F clicity or Infe- 
licity muſt be vain and abſurd. Plato. 


Why 
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Why ſhould Gop exerciſe fo much Pa- 
tience toward wicked Men, and bear ſo 
long with them, were it not in great Good- 
neſs to give them Time for Repentance, 
that they may eſcape eternal Miteries ? 
Why ſhould he afflict good Men all their 
Lives, whoſe Virtues deſerve a more proſ- 
perous Fortune, only to exerciſe their Faith 
and Patience, and to advance them till to 
more divine Perfections; unleſs he intended 
to reward their preſent Sufferings, and their 
eminent Virtue, with a brighter and more 
glorious Crown? Dn. Sher]. 


The Riches ot Imagination are poor, and 
all the Rivers of Eloquence are dry, in ſup- 
plyinz Thought on an infinite Subject. 


That all temporal worldly Bleſſings are 
common both to Good and Bad, the Sraics 
ſaw : That this, 1t there were no more in it 
than ſo, could not ſtand with Gop's Juſtice 
and Goodneſs (which to deny is to deny 
that there is a God) they ſaw likewiſe. Up- 
on this Ground Plate's Illation was, That 
after this Life there muſt nceds be a Judg- 
ment, when both C od and Bad ſhall accord- 
ing to their Deeds be rewarded, 


As practical, ſo ſpeculative Wickednels 
has uſually another Aſpect, when it ſands in 


» he 
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the Shadow of Death, than in the dazzling 
Beams of Health and Vigour. 


The learned Mr. Selden, not long before 
he died, ſent for Bp. Uſer and Dr. Langbain, 
and diſcourſed to them to this Purpoſe, that 
he had ſurveyed moſt Parts of Learning, yet 
could not recolle& any Paſſage out of thoſe 
infinite Books and Manuſcripts he was Maſter 
of, wherein he could reſt his Soul, ſave of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


All Sorts of Men that have gone before 
us into an eternal State, have lefr this great 
Obſervation behind them; that upon Expe- 
rience they have found, that what vain 
Thoughts ſoever Men may, in the Heat of 
their Youth, entertain of Religion, they will 
ſooner or later, feel a Teſtimony Gop hath 
given it in every Man's Breaſt, which will 
one Day make them ſerious, either by the 
inexpreſſible Fears, Terrors, and Agonies of 
a troubled Mind, or the inconceivable Peace, 
Comfort, and Joy of a good Conſcience. 


The Zeal of ſpreading Atheiſm is, if pof- 
ſible, more abſurd than Atheiſm itſelf. The 
Truth of it is, the greateſt Number of this 
Set of Men are thole, who, for Want of a 
virtuous Education, or examining the Grounds 
of Religion, know ſo very little of the Mat- 


ter, 
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ter, that their Infidelity is but another Term 
for their Ignorance. Spec. 


St. Paul tells us, that the Goſpel of our 
Saviour contains the laſt and great Confirma- 
tion of another Life; for he hath brought 
Life and Immortality to Light by the Goſpel. 
And this is the only ſure Foundation of our 
Hopes: We want no other Arguments but 
this; and it ſeems as impertinent and ſuper- 
fluous to uſe them, as it would be to prove 
that by Reaſon, which we know by Senſe; 
or to inſiſt on ſome Probabilities and mo- 
ral Arguments, when we can demonſtrate. 


Dn. Sherl. 


It is no Diminiſhing to Revelation, that 
Reaſon gives its Suffrage too to the Truths 
Revelation has diſcovered. But it is our 
Miſtake to think, that, becauſe Reaſon 
confirms them to us, we had the firſt cer- 
tain Knowledge of them from thence, and 
in that clear Evidence we now poſſeſs them, 
Locke. 


If we believe that Gop ig, and act con- 
ſonantly, we ſhall be /afe, if he be not; 
and eternally happy, if he be: Whereas if 
we believe, that he is not, we are ſure to be 
miſerable for ever, if he be; and are only 
ſafe, from being miſerable for ever, if he be 
not. Dr. Scott, 

| What 
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What is this Life but a Circulation of 
little mean Actions? We lie down and riſe 
again, dreſs and undreſs, feed and wax 
hungry, work, or play, and are weary, - 
and then we lie down again, and the Circle 
returns. We ſpend the Day in Trifles, 
and, when the Night comes, we throw 
ourſelves into the Bed of Folly, amongſt 
Dreams, and broken Thoughts, and wild 
Imaginations. Our Reaſon lies aſleep by us, 
and we are, for the Time, as errant Brutes 
as thoſe that ſleep in the Stalls, or in the 
Fields. Are not the Capacities of Man 
higher than thele? And ought not his Am- 
bition and Expectation to be greater? Let 
us be Adventurers for another World; it is 
at leaſt a fair and noble Chance; and there is 
nothing in this worth our Thoughts, or our 
Paſſions. If we ſhould be diſappointed, we 
are {till no worſe than the reſt of our Expec- 
tations, we are eternally happy. Bur. 
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REFLECTIONS, Mok AL and DIVINE. 


n of Morality, and Re- 
flections upon human Nature, are the 
beſt Means we can make Uſe of to improve 
our Minds, and gain a true Knowledge of 
ourſelves; and conſequently to recover our 
Souls out of the Vice, Ignorance, and 
Prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. 


Spec. | | 
The firſt Confideration a wiſe Man fixeth 
upon, is the great End of his Creation; 
what it is, and wherein it conſiſts : The next 
is, of the moſt proper Means to that End. 


There is nothing which favours and falls 
in with the natural Greatneſs and Dignity 
of human Nature, fo much as Religion; 
which does not only promiſe the intire Re- 
finement of the Mind, but the glorytying 
of the Body, and the Immortality of both. 
Tat. 


If you would improve in Wiſdom, ſays 
Epiftetus, you muſt be content to be thought 
fooliſn for neglecting the Things of the 
World. 


He 


perit 


V 
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diſec 
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He that makes any Thing his chiefeſt 
Good, wherein Virtue, Reaſon, and Huma- 
nity, do not bear a Part, can never do the 
Offices of Friendſhip, Juſtice, or Liberality. 
Cicero. 


Wiſdom allows nothing to be good, that 
will not be ſo for ever; no Man to be hap- 
py, but he that needs no other Happineſs 
than what he has within himſelf; no Man to 
be great or powerful, that is not Maſter of 
himſelf. Seneca. 


Every State and Condition of Life, if at- 
tended with Virtue, is undiſturbed and de- 
lightful; but, when Vice is intermixt, it 
renders even Things that appear ſplendid, 
ſumptuous, and 3 diſtaſteful and 
uneaſy to the Poſſeſſor. Plat. | 


Religion 1s nothing elſe but the Knowledge 
of the moſt excellent Truths, the Contem- 
plation of the moſt glorious Objects, and 
the Fiope of the molt raviſhing Pleaſures ; 
and the Practice of fuch Duties as are moſt 
ſerviceable to our Happineſs, and to our 
Peace, our Health, our Honour, our Proſ- 
berity, and our eternal Welfare. | 


Virtue is like precious Odours, moſt fra- 
grant by being cruſhed: For Proſperity beſt 
diſcovers Vice; but Adverſity beſt diſcovers 
Virtue, Ld. Bacon. 
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The chiefeſt Properties of Wiſdom, are, 
to be mindful of Things paſt, careful for 
Things preſent, and provident for Things to 
come. Sir W. Ral. 


When a Man has once got a Habit of 
Virtue, all his Actions are equal. 


The firſt Step toward Virtue is to abſtain 
from Vice. No Man has true ſound Senſe, 
who 1s immoral. Spec. 223 


Omiſſion of Good is a Commiſſion of 
Evil. | 


A good Man is influenced by Gop him- 
ſelf, and has a Kind of Divinity wichin him. 
Sereca. | 30 


Virtue needs no outward Pomp; her very 
Countenance is ſo full of Majeſty, that the 
Proudeſt pay her Reſpect, and the Profaneſt 
are awed by her Preſence. 


It is a great Diſgrace to Religion to 
imagine, that it is an Enemy to Mirth 
and Chearfulneſs; and a ſevere Exactor 
of penſive Looks, and folemn Faces. Dr. 
Scott. 


The true Spirit of Religion chears as well 
as compoſes the Soul: It is not the Buſineſs 
of Virtue to extirpate the Aﬀections of the 
Mind, but to regulate them, Spec. 


All 
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All Virtues are in Agreement: All Vices 
are at Variance. Sen. | 


Were there but one virtuous Man in the 
World, he would hold up his Head with 
Confdence and Honour; he would ſhame 


the World, and not the World him. Dr. 
South. > 


Any Sin, committed 1n Jeſt, 1s greater 
than when it is done in Earnelt. 


Though it be a Truth very little received, 
that Virtue 1s its own Reward; it 1s ſurely 


an undeniable one, that Vice is its own Pu- 
niſhment. 


The Sum of Chriſtianity or Morality is, 
Give and forgive; bear and forbear. 


If a Man would but conſult this Golden 
Rule cf dealing as he would be dealt by; 
thoſe very Paſſions, which incline him to 


wrong others, would inſtruct him to right 
them, 
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He who makes an Idol of his Intereſt, 
makes a Martyr of his Integrity. 


It is uſually ſeen, that the wiſer Men are 
about the Things of this World, the leſs wiſe - 


U they are about the Things of the next. Bp. 
{s Gibſon, 


The principal Point of Wiſdom is, to 
know how to value Things juſt as they 


delerve. 
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deſerve. "There is nothing in the World 
worth being a Knave for, 


ho increaſes the Endearment of 
1 — at the ſame Time the Terrors 
of Death. Dr. Toung. 


ing of the Study of true Wiſ- 
Made ores. itſelf; the Deſpiſers of it 
not being able to do well in their Run 
Proſperity, and the Lovers of it not doing 
ill in their loweſt Adverſities. 


Tf thou take Pains in what is good, the 
1 the Good remains; - * 
take Pleaſure in what is evil, — . 2 
mains, and the Pleaſure vaniſhet g ” 
art thou the worſe for Pains, ug the bette 
for Pleaſure, when both are paſt ! 


ct 
irtue commands good Men's Reſpect, 
as all Men's Honour; and baniſnes every 
Kind of Deformity from the Perſon in whom 
it reſides. 


ſon 
h a great Man precede us by Rea 
of e, we may go before him in the 
Way of Perfection. | 

It is inſolent, as well as unnatural, to 


trample upon the venerable Decays : 
human Nature: He that acts in thus 


his own future 
Manner, does but expoſe Oo 


while 

ſinging 
him, C 
is Foll 


Not 
rious a 
lerious 
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Wiſe 
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Condition, and laughs at himſelf before. 
hand. Spec. 


The Diſeaſes of the Body are better diſ- 
covered, when they increaſe; but the Diſea- 
ſes of the Soul grow more obſcure, and the 
moſt ſick are the leſs ſenſible. Seneca. 


Human Frailty is no Excuſe for criminal 
Immorality. 


Every Man, committing a Treſpaſs, is the 
Priſoner of Juſtice, as ſoon as he hath done 
it. Plut. 


As many as are the Difficulties which Vir- 
tue has to encounter in this World, her Force 
is yet ſuperior. E. of Shofteſb. 


No body giving Attention to Drogenes, 
while he diſcourſed of Virtue, he fell a 
ſinging z and, every one crouding to hear 
him, Great Gods! ſaid he, how much more 
is Folly admired than Wiſdom. 


Nothing is more ridiculous than to be ſe- 


rious about Trifles, and to be trifling about 
ſerious Matters. 


The total Loſs of Reaſon is leſs deplora- 
ble than the total Depravation of it. Cowl, 


Wiſdom and Virtue make the RES rich, 
and the Rich honourable. 


I 
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Virtue is a ſteady Principle, and gives 
Stability to every Thing elſe; though while W 
ood Men live in a giddy and rolling World Sp 


they muſt, in ſome Meaſure, feel its uncer- De 
tain Motions. Dn, Sperl. for 


Religion is the beſt Armour in the World, = 
but the worlt Cloak, 


The Hypocrite is never ſo far from being WI 


a good Chriſtian, as when he looks like det 
All earthly Delights are ſweeter in the a 
Expectation than the Enjoyment; all ſpiri- | 
rual Pleafures more in Fruition than Expec- 80 
tation. . vil 
The Days of Pleaſure are often the Vigils Ti. 
of Repentance. Gracian. _ 
It is always Term-time in the Court of liar 
Conſcience. | 0 
The Deſire of Power in Exceſs cauſed to « 


the Angels to fall; the Deſire of Knowledge to 
in Exceſs cauſed Man to fall; but in Chari- Vir 
ty there is no Exceſs. Ld. Bacon. Fea 


Charity makes the beſt Conſtruction of 


Things and Perſons, excuſes Weakneſs, 

extenuates Miſcarriages, makes the beſt 'of MW teac 
every Thing, forgives every body, and ſerves WM whe 
all, Whe 


It 
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It fareth with Men of an evil Conſcience, 
when they muſt die, as it doth with riotous 
Spendthrifts, when they mult pay their 
Debts: They will not come to an Account, 
for the Diſtruſt they have of their Ability 
to ſatisfy for what they have done. Xichl. 


There is hardly any wicked Man, but 
when his own Caſe is repreſented to him un- 
der the Perſon of another, will freely enough 

aſs Sentence againſt the Wickedneſs he 
himſelf is guilty of. 


The Arabians have a Saying, It is not 
good to jeſt with Gop, Death, or the De- 
vil: For the firſt neither can nor will be 
mocked; the ſecond mocks all Men one 
Time or another; and the third puts an 
eternal Sarcaſm on thoſe that are too fami- 
liar with him. 


One of the greateſt Artifices the Devil uſes 
d to engage Men in Vice and Debauchery is, 
e to fatten Names of Contempt cn certain 
1 Virtues; and to fill weak Souls with a fooliſh 
Fear of paſſing for ſcrupulous, ſhould they 

of Leſire to put them in Practice. Paſcal, 


ls, It is ſaid of Socrates, Whether he is 
of teaching the Rules of an exact Morality, 
© whether he is anſwering his corrupt Judges, 
| whether he is receiving Sentence of Death, 
It N or 
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or ſwallowing the Poiſon, he is ſtifl the 
ſame Man; that is to ſay, calm, quiet, un- 
diſturbed, intrepid; in a Word, wiſe to the 
laſt, 


When a Man has got ſuch a great and 
. exalted Soul, as that he can look upon Life 
and Death, Riches and Poverty, with In- 
difference; and cloſely adheres to Honeſty, 
in whatever Shape ſhe preſents herſelf, then 
It is, that Virtue appears with ſuch a Bright- 


nels, as that all the World muſt admire her 
Beauties. Cicero. 


Where there is no Conflict, there can be 


nc Conqueſt; where there is no Conqueſt, 
there is no Crown. 


In human Life there is a conſtant Change 
of Fortune; and it is unreaſonable to expect 
an Exemption from the common Fate : Lite 


itſelf decays, and all Things are daily on the 
Change. Plut. 


It was ſaid by one of the Ancients, that 
Trouble marched before Virtue, and after 
Vice; but Pleaſure followed Virtue, and 
Vice was followed by Repentance. 


To love the Public, to ſtudy univerſal 
Good, and to promote the Intereſt of the 
whole World, :s far as lies within our 


Power, 
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Power, is the Height of Goodneſs, and 
makes that Temper which we call Divine. 


E. of ' Shafte/b. 


A firm Faith, and true Honeſty, are not 
to be forced by Neceſſity, or corrupted by 
Reward. 


A little Wrong, done to another, is a great 
Injury done to ourſelves. The ſevereſt Pu- 
-niſhment of an Injury is the Conſcience of 
having done it; and no Man ſuffers more 
than he that is turned over to o the Pain of 
Repentance. 


When we act according to our Duty, we 
commit the Event to him by whoſe Laws 
our Actions are governed, and who will ſut- 
fer none to be finally puniſhed for Obedi- 
ence. But when in Proſpect of ſome Good, 
whether natural, or moral, we break the 
Rules preſcribed to us, we withdraw from 
the Direction of ſuperior Wildom, and 
take all Conlequeaces upon ourſelves. Dr. 


Jobnſon. 
It coſts us more to be miſerable, than 
would make us perfectly happy: How 


cheap and eaſy to us is the Service of Virtue, 
and how dear do we pay for our Ves! 


The Seeds of all the Virtues are implanted 
in us with the firſt Stamina of our Frame. 


N 2 We 
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We may be as good as we pleaſe, if we 
pleaſe to be good. Dr. Barrow. 


We can ſtrike up Bargains, and make 
Contracts, by Proxy; but all Men muſt 
work out their Salvation in Perſon. 


No Man ſhould be confident of his own 
Merit; the belt err: Neither ſhould any 


rely too much upon his own Judgment; for 
the Wieſt are deceived. 


Nothing can give us ſo juſt a Notion of 
the Depravity of Mankind in general, as an 
exact Knowledge of our own Corruptions in 
particular. 


A virtuous Man may be innocently re- 
venged of his Enemies, by perſiſting in well- 
doing; and a wicked Man, by reforming his 
Life. 


Moſt Men are afraid of a bad Name; but 
few fear their Conſciences. Pliny. 


No Man ever offended his own Conſcience, 


bur firſt or laſt it was revenged upon him 
for it. Dr. South, 


It was an admirable Saying of Plutarch, 
that a City may as well be built in the Air 
s a Commonwealth or Kingdom be either 
conſtituted or conſerved, without the Sup- 
port of Religion, | 


Alexander 
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Alexander Severus allowed Chriſtianity out 
of Love to that one Precept, Do not that to 
another, which thou wouldſt not have done to 


2 


It is a miſerable Folly to be wiſe in Wick- 
edneſs. 


The more a Man preſumes, the greater 
Reaſon he hath to fear. 


The Fear of Hell does a great deal toward 
the keeping of us in our Way to Heaven; 
and, if it were not for the Penalty, the Laws 
neither of Gop, nor of Man, would be 
obeyed. Sir R. L'Eſtr. 


Heaven's Gate is ſtreight, but not ſhut 
up; though but few enter, all may. 


We ought to think ourſelves very happy, 
in that we know enough to make us happy. 
If we are not fo happy as we deſire, it is 
well we are not ſo miſerable as we deſerve. 
There are none but have received more Good 
than they have done, and done more Evil 
than they have ſuffered, 


Divine Meditations do not only in Power 
ſubdue all ſenſual Pleaſures, bur alſo far 


excced them in Sweetneſs and Delight. 
Ld. Bacon. 
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To be furious in Religion is to be jrrel;- 


grouſly religious. Perſecution can be no Ar- 
gument to perſuade, nor Violence the Way 
ro Converſion. | 


The Mexicans ſalute their new-born In- 
Fants in this Manner: Child, thou art come 


into the World to ſuffer : Endure, and hold thy 
Peace. | 


Were Angels, if they look into the Ways 


of Men, to gwe in their Catalogue cf Wor- 
thies, how EFcrent would it be from that 


which any of our own Species would draw 


up! We are dazzled with the Splendor of 


Titles, the Oſtentation of Learning, the 
Noiſe of Victories: They, on the contrary, 
fee the Philolopher in the Cottage, who 
poſſeſſes his Soul in Patience and Thank- 


fulneſs, under the Preſſures of what little 


Minds call Poverty and Diſtreſs. The 


Evening's Walk of a wiſe Man is more il- 


luſtrious in their Sight, than the March of 
a General at the Head of an hundred thou- 
ſand Men, A Contemplation of God's 


Works, a generous Concern for the Good 


of Mankind, and unfeigned Exerciſe of 
Humility, only denominate Men great and 
glorious. Addi. 


Several who have taſted all the Pleaſures 
of Sin, forſake it, and come over to Virtue : 
| But 
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But there is ſcarce an Inſtance to be found 
of any that had well experimented the De- 
lights of Virtue, that ever could be drawn 


off from it, or find in his Heart to fall back 
to his former Courſe, 


Virtue has ſo ſweet a Power, that eve 


one will wear her Livery, though few do her 
Service. 


The firſt of all Virtues is Innocence; the 
next is Modeſty. If we baniſh Modeſty out 
of the World, ſhe carries away with her half 
the Virtue that is in it. Spec. 


All our Wiſdom and Happineſs conſiſts 
ſummarily in the Knowledge of Gop, and 


ourſelves. To knew, and to do, is the Com- 
pendium of our Duty, 


To do Evil for Evil is human Corrup- 
tion; to do Good for Good is civil Retribu- 


tion; but to do Good for Evil is Chriſtian 
Perfection. 


A peaceful Conſcience, honeſt Thoughts, 
virtuous Actions, and an Indifference for ca- 
ſual Events, are Bleſſings without End or 
Meaſure: This conſummated State of Feli- 
city is only a Submiſſion to the Dictate of 
right Nature: The Foundation of it is Wiſ- 

dom and Virtue; the Knowledge of what 
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ve ought to do, and the Conformity of the 
Will to that Knowledge. Sen. 


Sir VW. Naleigb, diſcourſing with ſome 
Friends in the Tower, of Happineſs, urged, 
that it was nat only a Freedom from Diſeaſes 
and Pains of the Body, but from Anxiety 
and Vexation of Spirit; not only to enjoy 
the Plcalures of Senſe, but Peace of Con- 
ſcience, and inward Tranquillity: And this 
Happineſs, ſo ſuitable to the Immortality of 
our Souis, and the eternal State we muſt live 
in, is only to be met with in Religion. 


What can be more ſuitable to a rational 
Creature, than to employ Reaſon to con- 
template that Divine Being, which is both 
the Author of its Reaſon, and nobleſt Object 


about which it can poſſibly be employed? 


R. Boyle. 
How is it poſſible, that Mankind, which 


toils out a weary Life in eager Purſuits of 


every Appearance of Good, ſhould forget that 
which we confeſs the Supreme | Dr. Young. 


We have a great Work on our Hands; 
the Goſpel-Promiſes to believe; the Com- 
mands to obey; Temptations to reſiſt 
Paſſions to conquer: And this mult be 
done, or we are undone. 


= 


Reli- 
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Religion is exalted Reaſon, refined from 
the groſſer Parts of it: It is both the Foun- 
dation and Crown of all Virtues: It is Mo- 
rality improved, and raiſed to its Height, by 
being carried nearer Heaven, the only Place 
where Perfection reſideth. M. of Hal. 


A firm Faith is the beſt Divinity, good 
Life the beſt Philoſophy, a clear Conſcience 
the beſt Law, Honeſty the beſt Policy, and 
Temperance the beſt Phyſic. 


Every Virtue gives a Man a Degree of Fe- 
licity in ſome Kind: Honeſty gives a Man 
a good Report; Juſtice, Eſtimation ; Pru- 
dence, Reſpect; Courteſy and Liberality, 
Affection; Temperance gives Health; For- 
titude, a quiet Mind, not to be moved by 
any Adverſity. Sir Fra. Walſ. 


Virtue is a Bleſſing which Man alone poſ- 
ſeſles, and no other Creature has any Title 
to but himſelf. All is nothing without her, 
and ſhe alone is all. The other Bleſſings of 
this Life are oftentimes imaginary : She is 
always real. She is the Soul of the Soul, the 
Life of Life, and Crown of all Perfections. 
If mortal Excellence be worthy of our De- 
fires, {ure the Eternal ought to be the Ob- 
ject of our Ambition. Gracian. 
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HERE is not a more effectual Way to 

revive the true Spirit of Chriſtianity 

than ſeriouſly to meditate on what we com- 

monly call the four laſt Things, Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell, Dn. Sherl. 


Deſtiny has decreed all Men to die; but 


to die well 1s the particular Privilege of the 


Virtuous and Good. 


To die is the Fate of Man; but to die 
with lingering Anguiſh, is generally his 


Folly. Dr. Jobnſon. 
Our Decays are as much the Work of 


Nature, as the firſt Principles of our Being. 


We die as faſt as we live. Every Moment 
ſubtracts from our Duration on Earth, as 
much as it adds to it. 


As there is no Covenant to be made with 
Death, ſo no Agreement for the Arreſt and 
Stay of Time: It keeps its Pace, whether we 
| — and uſe it well, or no. 


If we would reaſon right, and compute 
upon the Notion of Eternity, we ſhould not 


be much concerned, whether our Life was 


to 
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to end To- morrow, or a thouſand Years 
hence, M. Aurel. N 


He that has given Gop his Worſhip, and 
Man his Due, is entertained with comforta- 
ble Preſages, wears off ſmoothly, and ex- 
pires in Pleaſure. Plato. 


Death is no more than a turning us over 


from Time to Eternity: It leads to Immor- 


tality; and that is Recompence enough for 


ſuffering of it. 


A little while is enough to view the World 
in: Nature treads in a Circle, and has much 
the ſame Face through the whole Courſe of 
Eternity: Live well, and make Virtue thy 


Guide; and then let Death come ſooner or 
later, it matters not. 


The Way to bring ourſelves with Eaſe to 


a Contempt of the World, is to think daily 
of leaving it. - 


To neglect at any Time Preparation for 
Death, is to ſleep on our Poſt at a Siege; 
but to omit it in old Age, is to ſleep at an 
Attack, Dr. Johnſon. | | 


Few take Care to live well, but many to 
live long; though it is in a Man's Power to 


do the former, bnt in no Man's Power to do 
the latter. 


5 The 
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The Caſt of Mind, which is natural to a 


wiſe Man, makes him look forward into Fu- 
turity, and conſider what will be his Condi- 
tion Millions of Ages hence, as well as what 
it is at preſent, Spec, 


There is nothing, which muſt end, to be 
valued for its Continuance. 


Hie that dies well has lived long enough: 
Soon as Death enters upon the Stage, the 
Tragedy of Life is done. | 


There are a great many Miſeries, which 
nothing but Death can give Relief to. This 
puts an End to the Sorrows of the Afflicted 
and Oppreſſed: It ſets the Priſoners at Li- 
berty; it dries up the Tears of the Widows 
and Fatherleſs; n eaſes the Complaints of 
the Hungry and Naked]; it tames the proud- 
eſt Tyrants, and puts an End to all our La- 
bours. And the Contemplation on it ſup- 
ports Men under their preſent Adverſities, 
eſpecially When they have a Proſpect of a 
better Life after this. Dn. Sherl. 


To live is a Gift; to die is a Debt. 
This Life is only a Prelude to Eternity. 
Sen. 


It is the Perfection of Happineſs, neither 


to wiſh for Death nor to fear it. 
Men 
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Men take more Pains for this World, 
than Heaven would coſt them; and, when 


they have what they aim at, do not live to 


enjoy it. The Grave lies unſeen between 
us and the Object which we reach after : 
Where one lives to enjoy whatever he has in 


View, ten thouſand are cut off in the Pur- 


fuit of it. Spec. 


All our Knowledge, our Employments, 
our Riches, and'our Honours, muſt end in 


Death; ſo that we mult ſeek a Sanctuary of 


Happineſs fomewhere elſe. St. Eur. 


It is an excellent Proof of Wiſdom, fre- 
quently to meditate on the Eternity of our 
worthieſt Part, and to conſider, that this 
Compact of the Elements muſt ſ:on ſuffer a 
Diſſolution. Beauty is a Flower which"foon 
withers; Health changes, and Strength a- 
bates; but Innocency is immortal, and a 
Comfort both in Life and Death. 


When Secrates was told by a Friend, that 
his Judges had ſentenced him to Death: 
And hath not Nature, ſaid he, paſſed the ſame 


Sentence upon them ? 


It is good every Night to caſt up our Ac- 
counts, and repent for the Miſdeeds of that 
Day; and fo, our Sins being dead before 
vurielyes, we ſhall have nothing elſe to do at 
the Hour of our Death, but to die. 


How 


has, 
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How irrational is a late Repentance! muſt 
the Body be beſieged with Sickneſs, before 
that Work be done, on which eternal Life 
| dependeth ? 


The greateſt Wiſdom is to keep our Eye 

rperually on a future Judgment for the 
Pitection and Government of our Lives; 
which will furniſh us with ſuch Principles 
of Action, as cannot be ſo well learned any. 
other Way. Dn. Sherl. 


They who continually think of Death, 
are the only Perſons that do not fear it. 
Plato. 


How miſerable 1s that Man, that cannot 
look backward, but with Shame, nor for- 
ward, without Terror! What Comfort will 
his Riches afford him in his Extremity; 
or what will all his ſenſual Pleaſures, his 
vain and empty Titles, Robes, Dignities, 
and Crowns, avail him in the Day of his 
Diſtreſs ? 

The Time is near, when the Great and 
the Rich muſt leave his Land and his well- 
built Houſe , and of all the Trees of his Or- 
chards and Woods, nothing ſhall attend him 


to his Grave, but Oak for his Coffin, and 


Cypreſs for his Funeral. Bp. Tay. 
| Nos 
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None are greater Waſters than thoſe that 
build coſtly Monuments for the Dead: A 
Man were better forgotten, who hath no- 


thing of greater Moment to regiſter his Name 
by than a Tomb. 


Poſthumous Fame hath little more in i, 
than Silence and Obſcurity. 


The Humour of Tiberius is ridiculous, 
yet common; who was more ſollicitous to 
extend his Renown to Poſterity, than to ren- 
der himſelf acceptable to Men of his on 
Time. 

He that is ſollicitous about being talked 
of when he is dead, ſhould conſider, that 
all his Admirers will quickly be gone; and 
what is their Panegyric, or his fine Monu- 
ment to him that knows nothing of the 
Matter? M. Aurel. 


Pompous Funerals, and ſumptuous Mo- 
numents, are made more out of a Deſign to 
gratify the Vanity of the Living, than to do 
Honour to the Dead. Greatneſs may build 
the Tomb; but it is Goodneſs muſt make 
the Epitaph. 


He that is your chief Mowner, will 
quickly want another for himſelf, | 


When 
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When Death has once made a Diſſolution 
of the Parts that compoſe us, there is ſo little 
Room required to contain them, that it is 
even ridiculous to be concerned about it. 
Time, which preys upon Nature itſelf, will 
at length conſume our Tomb, though it were 
of Adamant or Braſs. | 


How many famous Men are dropt out of 
Hiſtory, and forgotten! And how many 
Poets and Panegyriſts, that promiſed to keep 
up other People's Names, have loſt their 
own! M. Aurel. 


At my Death (ſays Sir T. Brown) I mean 
to take a total Adieu of the World, not 
caring for a Monument, Hiſtory, or Epitapb, 
not ſo much as the Memory of my Name 
to be found any-where, but in the univerſal 
Regiſter of Gop. 


In the Grave there is no Diſtinction of 
Perſons; which made Diogenes ſay, when 
ſearching a Charnel houſe, that he could 
find no Difference betwixt the Skull of King 
Philip, and another Man's, 


Under the Goſpel, Gop is pleaſed with a 
living Sacrifice; but the Offerings of the 
Dead, ſuch as Teſtamentary Charities are, 
which are intended to have no Effect ſo 
long as we live, are no better than dead 

Sacr i- 


* 
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Sacrifices; and it may be queſtioned, whether 
they will be brought into the Account of 
our Lives, if we, do no Good while we are 
living. Theſe Death-bed Charities are too 
like a Death bed Repentance: Men ſeem 
to give their Eſtates to Gop and the Poor, 
juſt as they part from their Sins, when they 
can keep them no longer. Dn. Sherl, 


Whar are Honours, Fame, Wealth, and 
Power, when compared with the Expectation 
of a Being without End, and a Happineſs 
adequate to that End ? How poor will theſe 
Things ſeem at our laſt Flour! And how 
Joyful will that Man be, who hath led an 
honeſt virtuous Lite, and traveiled to Hea- 
ven, though through the rougheſt Ways of 
Poverty, Affliction, and Contempt! 


| Good Men are happy both in Life and 
Death; the Wicked in neither, 


The Young may die ſhortly; but the 
Aged cannot hve long ; Green Fruit may be 
plucked off, or ſhaken down; but the Ripe 
will fall of itfelf. 


A Gentleman, upon his Death-bed, laid 
this one Command upon his wild Son, That 


he ſhould every Day e, his Life be an Hour a- 
lone: Which he conſtantly obſerved ; and, 


thereby growing ſerious, became a new Man. 
The 
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The Time, and Manner, and Circum- 
ſtances of every particular Man's Death, 
are not determined by an abſolute and un- 
conditional Decree: For what Place can 
there be for conditional Promiſes, where an 
abſolute Decree is paſt ? How can any Man 
be ſaid not to live out half his Days, if he 


lives as long as Gop has decreed he ſhall 
hve, Sberl. 


An holy Deſire of a religious Death is not 
the Humour, the Fancy, the Fear of ſome 
Men, but the ſerious With of all. Many 
have lived wickedly; very few, in their 
Senſes, died ſo. : 


As a good Concluſion is an Honour to 
our whole Life, ſo an ill one caſts. back In- 
famy, and ſullies all that went before. 


There is nothing in Hiſtory which is ſo 
improving to the Reader, as thoſe Accounts 
which we meet with of the Deaths of emi- 
nent Perſons, and their Behaviour in that 
dreadful Scaſon. 


The great Philoſopher Socrates, on the 
Day of his Execution, a little before the 
Draught of Poiſon was brought to him, 
entertaining his Friends with a Diſcourſe on 
the Immortality of the Soul, ſaid, Whether 
or no Gop will approve of my Actions, I 
know not; but this I am ſure of, * 1 

ave 
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have at all Times made it my Endeavour 
to pleaſe him; and I have a good Hope, 
that this my Endeavour will be —— by 
him. 


Philip III. King of Spain, ferioutly re- 
flecting upon the Life he had led in the 


World, cried out upon his Death-bed, Ah! 
How happy were I, had I ſpent thoſe twen- 
ty- three Years that I have held my King- 
dom, in a Retirement ! Saying to his Con- 


feſſor, My Concern is for my Soul, not my 
Body. 


Cardinal Wolſey, one of the greateſt Mi- 


niſters of State that ever was, poured forth 


his Soul in theſe ſad Words: Had I been as 
diligent to ſerve my GOD, as I have been ta 
pleaſe my King, be would not have forſaken me 
now in my grey Hairs. 


Cardinal Ricblieu, after he had given Law 
to all Europe many Years together, confeſſed 
to P. du Moulin, that, being forced upon 
many Irregularities in his Life. time, by that 


which they call Reaſon of State, he could 


not tell how to ſatisfy his Conſcience 
ſeveral Accounts: And, being aſked one 
Day by a Friend, Why he was fo fad? he 


anſwered, The Soul is a ſerious Thing, it 


muſt be either Jad here for 4 Moment, or be ſad 
for ever. 


Cardj- | 
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Cardinal Mazorine, having made Religion 
wholly ſubſervient to the ſecular Intereſts, dit- 
courſing one Day with a Sorbon Doctor con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul, and a 


Man's eternal State; ſaid weeping, O my 
poor Soul, whither wilt thou go? And after- 


ward, ſeeing the Queen- mother, ſaid to her, 


Madam, your Favours undid me; and, were I 


zo live my Time again, I would be a Capuchin, 
rather than a Courtier, 


Sir Jobn Maſon, Privy-counſellor to King 
Henry VIII, Sc. upon his Death-bed, deli- 
vered himſelf to thoſe about him, to this 
Purpoſe: I have ſeen five Princes, and been 
Privy-counſellor to four, I have ſeen the 
moſt remarkable Obſervations in foreign 
Parts, and been preſent at moſt State Tranſ- 
actions for thirty Years together; and have 
learned this after ſo many Years Experience, 


that Seriouſneſs is the greateſt Wiſdom, 
Temperance the beft Phyſic, and a good 


Conſcience the beſt Eftate: And, were. I to 
live again, I would change the Court for a 
Cloyſter, my Privy-counſellor's Buſtles for 


an Hermit's Retirement, and the whole Life 


I lived in the Palace, for one Hour's En- 


joyment of Gop in the Chapel: All Things 


elſe forſake me, beſides my Gop, my Duty, 
and my Prayer. 


Sir 


8 
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Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to Q. 
Eliſabeth, a Quarter of a Year before he 
died, ſent to his Friends, the Biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Worceſter, intreating them to draw 
him, out of the Word of Gop, the plaineft 
and exacteſt Way of making his Peace with 
him; adding, that it was great Pity Men 
knew not to what End they were born into 
this World, till they were ready to go out 
of it. 

Sir Philip Sidney left this his laſt Farewel 
among his Acquaintance, Govern your Will 
and Affections by the Will and Word of your 


Creator : In me behold the End of this World, 
and all its Vanities. 


Dr. Donne, a Perſon of great Parts and 


Learning, being upon his Death-bed, and 


taking his ſolemn Farewel of his Friends, 
ſaid, I repent-of all my Life, but that Part of 


it I ſpent in Communion with GOD, and doing 
Good. | 


In a Letter which Mr. Locke wrote the 
Year before his Death, to one who had aſked 
him this Queſtion, #/bat is the ſhorteſt Way 

to attain to a true Knowledge of the Chriſtian 
Religion in the full and juſt Extent of it? 
His Anſwer 1s, Study the Holy Scripture, 
eſpecially the New Teſtament : Therein are 


con- 
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contained the Words of eternal Life : Tt hay 
Gop for its Author, Salvation for its End, 
and Truth, without any Mixture of Error, 
for its Matter, 


In ancient Time, the Pope, at his Inaugu- 

ration, uſed- to have four Marble Stones 

1 5 to him, out of which he choſe one 
his Tomb-ſtone. 


Charles V. cauſed his own F . to be 
celebrated, and for two Years aſſiſted at the 
Prayers made on that Occaſion. 


In order to our. final Doom and Sentence, 
there needs but this one Inquiry, Whether 
| we were Charitable, or uncharitable ? For 
a Man who is poſſeſſed with a true divine 
Charity, has all Chriſtian Graces : . A Man 
who has not this divine Principle, has no 
Good in him; and that is enough to con- 
demn him, without | inquiring what Evil he 
hath done. Dn. Sberl. 


Great Men, who are not animated with 
the Spirit of Religion, make the Ceremony 
of their Funeral the laſt Refuge of their 
Vanity. They endeavour to fix, to their 
Memory, that which Death is going to 
take from them; and, gathering, as it 
were, the Ruins of their Glory i in ſome pom- 
pous Encomiums, ſtately Mauſoleums, and 


magnificent Inſcriptions, they make a 1 


| 

| 
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mighty Death] What none have dared, thou 
ha 
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at Fear, eſpecially at the Fear of God, as a 
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of Charm of that Funeral Pomp, to remove 


from their Minds, the mortifying Image of 
their ſad Deſtiny. M. du Farry. 


Sir V. Raleigh, looking on the Monument 
of Princes, made this Reflection: O juſt and 


done; and whom all the World hath | 
flattered, thou alone hath caſt out of the * | 
World, and deſpiſed : Thou haſt drawn to- 
gether all the far-ſtretched Greatneſs, all the 
Cruelty and Ambition of Man, and covered 
it all over with theſe two narrow Words, 


The daring and bold Sinners, who mocked 


Raſe unmanly Paſſion; thoſe mighty Hectors, 
the great Diſturbers of Mankind, will at the 
laſt Day ſtand trembling before their Judge. 
On the other Hand, with what Triumph 
will good Men lift up their Heads ; the 
Poor and Deſpiſed! their Sorrows will then 
fly away like the Shades of the Night at the 
Approach of the Sun. Dn. SHerl. 


It is certainly neceſſary to retreat ſome- 
times from Company, and bar the Door up- 
on Buſineſs and Diverſion; and, when we 
are thus diſengaged, to inſpect our Practice, 


to ſtate our Accounts, and examine our 
Conditions for Eternity, 


When 
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When J look upon the Tombs of the 
Great, every Emotion of Envy dies in me; 
when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, 
every inordinate Deſire goes out; when I 
meet with the Grief of Parents upon a 
Tomb-ſtone, my Heart melts with Com. 
paſſion; when 1 ſee the Tomb of the Pa- 
rents themſelves, I conſider the Vanity of 
grieving for thoſe whom we muſt quickly 
follow; when 1 ſee Kings lying by thole 
who depoſed them; when I conſider Rival- 
Wits placed Side by Side, or the holy Men 
that divided the World with their Conteſts 
and Diſputes, 1 reflect with Sorrow and 
Aſtoniſhment on the little Competitions, 
Factions, and Debates of Mankind; when 
I read the ſeveral Dates of the Tombs, of 
ſome that died as Yeſterday, and ſome of 
ſix hundred Years ago, I conſider that great 
Day, when we ſhall all of us be Cotempo- 
raries, and make 18 A rance together. 
Addi ſon. 2 If 62 


FINIS. 


